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A complete record of the work of yesterday, today and to- 
morrow —what you have accomplished and what you 


plan to accomplish—in the \ 


HOLMES DAILY PLAN BOOK 


This book offers a simple plan for giving content and detail to the sub- 
jects of the course of study and system to its execution. 


The pages consist of ruled spaces to be filled each day by the teacher, 
designating ‘* Work planned,” ‘‘ Work accomplished,” etc. 


With this complete 4, 
record she is enabled to enter upon her work systematically, and the results she | 
aims to accomplish are clear and distinct. Thus pupils are spared from the 
depressing effects of carelessly selected and hastily prepared work. 


This book also indicates to the superintendent or visitor the kind and scope 


of work being done, and if, as it sometimes happens, a substitute has to take the 
teacher's place temporarily, the plan book is an invaluable help in carrying on 
her work. 


Size 6) x 8}. 200 pages. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, $0.30; postage, $0.10 aaditional. 
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Bradley’s oe 4s) 2/ Picture 
Straight Line ‘ 


Cut-outs 
Combining Paper Cutting, Color and Simple Construction Work 
A series ol twe.ve plates 
necessary curves to make the ] 


of designs of familar objects in sections, made with straight lines, with ‘the fe 
parts complete. These parts 
ipplic d with each set 





rs 


west 
re cut out and joined together with tiny brass 
They are then colored with crayon or water colors. When finished, the d 
is been transformed into an attractive paper toy, asa ' head and arn 
dog with movable legs a1 
First 


‘Sunbonnet Baby” 
Grade teachers will tind th’s the most attractive set of material they have ever used for first 
r cutting and struction Pwel 


with movable 
d ears, or other objec ts with movablk parts 


ny na const VEly 


te ps In 
e designs on heavy tinted paper, put up in attractive y rtfoli 
Price, per set, $0.25; postage, $0.06 additional 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Springfield, Massachusetts 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
CHICAGO:—Thomas Charles Co. 








SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY :—Hoover Bros. 
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We want every reader of “Primary Education” to have a copy of our 
beautiful Catalogue of 


‘The Perry Pictures 


It contains one of the One Cent Pictures, one of the Two Cent Size, and one of the 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Send 5 two-cent stampsforit. If you send during January 
and mention this offer, we will send the Catalogue containing also one of the Extra Size 
Pictures on paper 9x12. The Catalogue contains 1600 miniature illustrations. It tells 
about the Half Cent, One Cent, Two Cent, Seven Cent and 75 Cent Pictures. 


Order February Birthday pictures of Washi mn, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Dickens NOW. Size 5'4x8. One Cent Each for 25 or more. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY ~“ 


DEPARTMENT 131, MALDEN, MASS. 
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Two Books That Will Help You 

















Number-Reader 








PL AY Braden 


ITS VALUE AND 
FIFTY GAMES 


By NINA B. LAMKIN 


Director of Training School for Physical Directors 
and Playground Workers, Y. W. C. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
CONTENTS 


Illustrated. 


Physical Education 
What is Play 
The Need of Directed Sport 
How ,When and Where Should We Play? . 
The-Varied and Valuable Development that Comes through Play 
Our Indoor and Our Outdoor Playground 
The Games 
Criss Cross Ball 
Hare and Hound 
* One-Legged Race 
* Balance Bag.. 
* Goal Ball .. 
Field Ball 
The Birds are Flying South 
Chariot Race . 
The Rabbits in the Orchard 
ick Sight 
hythm Games 
ASkipping Danc 
. Hit and Miss 
Drummer Boy 
The Wigwam ° 
* Follow the Leader . . 
Rabbit and ..ound 
Hot Potato 
Circle Tag 
Three Deep : 
Slow Pony Race . 
* Beanbag Gam: for the School-room 
* Club and Bell Relay 
Fox and Hound. . 
* Quick yy 
Leap Frog R 
Drop the Handkerchief 
Butterfly and the F owers . 
King- -a-b:-low .. : 
Caps Off or Pull-a-W ay 
* Deer Foot 
Tree Ta; 
Prisoner's Base 
Pony and Riders 
* Club Hustle 
All Fours 
. ae Frost 
op, Step and Jump Race 
Out One 
Col . 
Bears and Wolvs — Hide and Seek 
Hopping Toads 
* Touch Down 
Wheel Barrow Race e 
Gang-Awa-Hame 
Kick Ball 
Flying Howe 
Cross Tag 
A Trip Around the World 
* Pyramid Building 
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*All these can be easily adapted to the school-room. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 





By JENNESS M. BRADEN 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded 
Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 
Number Sense 


Illustrated. 144 pp. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 
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(Sampie page reduced size) 


The Number Reader method is set forth page by 
page by illustrations in endless variety, by seat 
work, detailed step by step, which the simplest 
child mind can understand and execute, while foot 
notes for the teachers direct the management of 
the work, and the common sense of the method 
finds its justification in the deep interest and rapid 
progress of the pupils whenever working from the 
concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of 
addition. Stick laying, picture devices, number 
stories, measuring and so forth, furnish a constant 
round of activities for hand and eye, for mental 
grasp and oral expression. 

Subtraction follows till the child delights in 
mastering it in the concrete and abstract, with 
some allied fractional conceptions, following in 
general the lines of method in development 
adopted in addition. 


CHICAGO NEWYORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Just Published 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


A supplementary reader for the second school 





year. , 
With large type and colored pictures. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


This is the latest issue in the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.” Mailing price, 40 cents. 


Just Published 


IN TOYLAND 


A new book for the first year. 
By Louise Robinson. 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 


An attractive book, carefully graded. It 
has large type and is fully illustrated. Mail- 
ing price, 40 cents. 


OTHER NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
wilight [own For Second Year. 40 Cents. 
’ Be Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “Boy Blue,” “Polly and Dolly,” 
“Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (J/ustrated in color.) 
Mother Wet Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. 

The Cy s Book of American History Illustrated. 50 Cents. 
F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian Child Life Illustrated. 50 Cents. : 

By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Readin 


Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents. By 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and 
Dolly Tommy Tinker’s Book 

Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 


For Third-Year Reading 
Merry Animal Tales Fanciful Flower 
Tales 

Each, 50 Cents. By Madge A. Bigham. 
Old Mother West Wind. Mother West 
Wind's Children. Mother West Wind's 
Animal Friends 

Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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DECORATE YOUR SCHOOL-ROOM 


LIFE SIZE CRAY N BUST POR- 
TRAITS of Washington, Martha Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, 
Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, etc Size 
22x 28 inches. Price, each (vnframed), 
20 cents ; six for et ( 4" postpz id, 

RA*I a Pp. . RAITS. Any of the 
above framed in our gi tt 2-inch Solid 
Oak. black enameled frames, complete with 
frame and glass and securely packed for ship- 
ment, each, $1.45; any two, $2.75; any 
three, $4.05: <ny four, 5.35; any five, 
$6.75; express extra, 


ARTOTYPES 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS 
Celebrated paintings of the old masters and 
modern painters as well. A series of the 
furnished at moderate cost Over 2000 titles, 
Angelus (Millet), “Can’t You Talk?” 
Boyhood of Lincoln 





highest grade reproductions, 
the most popular being: The 
(Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), 
(Johnson). Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofrrann), The Colosseum, The 


Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners (Millet), The 
Horse Fair (Bonheur), sladonna (Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair 
(Raphael), Return to te Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), 


Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Freton), 
The Sower (Millet), Spirit of 76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer). Strat 
ford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van 
Ruysdael). Size 2?x *8irches. Pric>, each (urframed), 90 cents; any 


two, $1.50;'anv five, $3.50; any ter, $6 50, postpaid. Any of these sub- 
jects supplied beautifully 4-nd-colored at: each (unframed , $1.50; any 
two, $2.70; any five, $6.50, postpaid. 


FRAMED ARTOTYPES 
Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit 
the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to 
hang, securely packed for shipment, each, $2.00; any two, $3 90; any three, 
$5.80; any four, $7 70; any five, $9.60; any six, $11.50, express extra 
Catalog mailed free 
BICKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 
MORNING EXERCISES! OR ALL THE YEAR. By Joseph C 
A Day Book for Teachers. Contains 303 morning 
rades. 252 pages. Clot*. Price, 60 cents 
LANGUAGE GAM' S FOR ALL GRADES. By Alhambra G. Deming 
Principal Washington School, Winona, Minn. Designed to establish the habit of 


correct speech — had cards for pupils’ use. 96 pages. Cloth. Price 
(with cards), 50 


Sindelar 
or opening exercises for all 


on DAY “ENTERTAINMENTS By Joseph C. Sindelar 160 

ages. Price, 25 cen 

paw ny DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Joseph C. Sindelar 
Price ges cen 

OW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. By Amos M 

Kalvos Price, 25 cents. 

Our 128-nage 191 5 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers 
and Schools, mailed free upon request. Every teacher should have a copy! 


It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


KLEY- CARDY 


BEC co. 
The House of Better Material 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago 











For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


f nOSp 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. L 
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There are many good reasons why you should take advantage of the protec 
tion offered by the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers. We can't 
tell you all the reasons here, but write to-day and we ‘ll send you a book full of 
good reasons well worth your consideration 


You are making plans for the New Year — perhaps a trip to the San Francisco 
Ext »osition and the N. E. A. meetings at Oakland in June. But such Plar 
always contingent upon your income and savings. What will you do when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? You savings and your prospect of a pleasant 
vacation will be wiped out in a jiffy 


Enroll in the T. C. U. and you need have no fears. Your savings and your 
income will be safe. The T. ( will pay you $50.00 a month when you are 
sick, injured or quarantined and $1000 to $2000 for accidental death. The cost 
is trivial rite To-pay and let us tell you more about it. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
DEPT. P. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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NOTICE 


New SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin at any time. Ten issues, September to June in- 
clusive, constitute the volume 


RENEWALS — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and 
as a matter of convenience to them we follow the general custom of continuing 
the paper, and extending to all subscribers a reasonable time in which to make 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 


Frances Jenkins 
WORKING TOGETHER 


HE great freedom permitted pupils in our schools 

and the wise direction of this freedom by our 

teachers created a marked impression upon the 

members of the Mosely Commission, when they 
visited this country some years ago. Perhaps no greater 
problem confronts the young teacher than the direction 
of the abundant energy of her pupils in such a way that 
each pupil shall contribute to the general good. More 
and more are teachers learning to keep themselves in the 
background, to depend upon pupils to care for many of the 
activities which tradition has placed in the hands of the 
teacher. One measure of a teacher’s success is the extent 
to which she includes the pupils in sharing the opportunities 
and responsibilities of school life. 

Practically any teacher can so conduct a recitation that 
the few brilliant pupils, eager to recite, gain from it. The 
superior teacher must do much more than this — encourag- 
ing the quiet child, finding a bit for the dull child to con- 
tribute, arousing those who shirk, until the finished lesson 
emerges as a co-operative product in which each has had 
a share. 

Lessons in class composition lend themselves to this 
type of recitation. Impelled by a common motive, a real 
need, the children band together to write a letter, to com- 
pose a play, or to do some other worthy written composi- 
tion. Since the finished product is to represent them all, 
each must share in the work. The original draft is written 
on the blackboard so that all may see the progress made. 
First comes an informal discussion of certain things the 
letter must say, then the writing begins. One child shows 
where the heading should be written, another writes it, 
another spel.s a needed word or tells what punctuation 
marks are needed. Several pupils suggest the first sen- 
tence in the letter, the teacher questioning until the most 
fitting sentence is given. Perhaps she may ask for another 
word in place of one given. When the sentence sounds 
as the class think it should, some one is delegated to write it, 
others giving help in spelling and punctuation. Finally 
the whole is finished, is read orally and is left to form the 
basis for a lesson in copying next day, the finished copies 
being sent to their destination. 

The teacher is needed to suggest happy ways of saying 
things, to hold the pupils to excellence in form, to see that 
time is well spent, but such a lesson offers each type of 
child a share fitted to his abiity. The co-operative 
product is one of which each may be proud. 

Work with the longer and more complex processes in 
arithmetic frequently proves discouraging to pupils. In 
general our courses of study present these processes when 
pupils are relatively immature. Daily class work with a 
single example on the blackboard helps the pupils of slower 
growth gradually to gain mastery over this type of work. 
Perhaps it is column addition and each child is held re- 
sponsible in turn for a step in the process, a pupil at the 
board writing the sum of each column as itis given. “Five,” 
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“nine,” “seventeen,” “twenty-two,” and so on, to the end 
of the column. “Fifty-four. Put down the four and carry 
the five.” The routine character of this type of lesson 
stands in marked contrast to the more spontaneous work 
of the language lesson described, but in its other phases 
arithmetic affords many opportunities for lessons in which 
common experiences may be utilized in ways which call for 
individual contributions. 

A very delightful type of recitation is possible with sub- 
jects which can be handled topically. A pupil recites 
upon a topic, using pictures, maps, diagrams, anything 
needed to make his recitation clear and interesting. When 
he finishes he remains standing. All pupils who wish to add 
to the topic, to correct or challenge statements made, to 
question regarding points not understood, stand at once. 
The pupil calls upon each, accepts additions, proves his 
points, explains more fully. No child remains standing 
after the point he had in mind has been covered. The 
pupil who has recited is in charge until all have been heard. 
The teacher is needed to see that there is no time wasted 
in quibbling, to supplement certain statements, to hold 
pupils to a high degree of effort, but the burden of responsi- 
bility rests upon the pupils. They must be trained to 
speak to the point, to ask helpful questions, to make good 
use of references and illustrative material, but a very charm- 
ing combination of independence and appreciation of the 
contributions of others may be developed in this type of 
recitation. 

The general activities of the school offer many opportuni- 
ties for natural co-operation by the pupils. Here is a 
group planning a program for assembly, another group is 
caring for the daily dusting and the writing of lesson assign- 
ments, these older girls are relieving the first and second 
grade teachers by preparing materials for seat work, older 
boys are scrubbing hands and faces of little fellows neglected 
in the homes, others come bringing books from the library 
or records for the victrola. Whatever needs doing is 
considered in terms of the children’s abilities and together 
teachers and children work toward making the school a 
comfortable, sanitary and happy place. Each feels that 
his contribution is needed. 
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How Three Teachers Managed 
a Household 


Frances Hurlburt 
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OTHING venture, nothing win,” is an old saying 
I have oft repeated when considering a new under- 
taking with which a little risk was connected. 
To start housekeeping under ordinary circum- 
stances involves no risks, but the conditions under which we 
set up housekeeping were a little bit out of the ordinary. 

Three of us, teachers in an eastern city, determined to 
have a menage of our own, as experience in having rooms 
in one place and meals in another had proved unsatisfactory 
from many viewpoints, and to obtain good room and board 
in the same house meant more of a weekly expense than 
our salaries would allow. 

One Saturday morning, while we were attempting to 
prepare a simple breakfast on the chafing-dish, one of us 
exclaimed, “Let’s rent an apartment and go to house- 
keeping!” The other two enthusiastically echoed the 
suggestion, for we felt that under present circumstances 
we were merely existing, not living. 

In our neighborhood were two attractive six-room apart- 
ments, each of which was then occupied, but we had heard 
a rumor that one was to be vacated some time during the 
year. Upon the strength of this rumor, we interviewed 
the owner, obtaining a refusal of the first apartment vacated. 
No vacancy occurred, however, until May. In the mean- 
time we had mentioned in our letters home something of 
our plans, in which our parents became interested. 

On the last Thursday in May we took possession of our 
new home, having agreed to pay $28 a month, which 
sum included heat and janitor service. We had been 
paying $2.50 a week each for one room, this making our 
room rent a little over $10 a month. Now we had a six- 
room apartment, all heated, in a good neighborhood and 
near to the school-houses in which we taught. 

After school Thursday we moved our goods and chattels, 
which consisted, excluding trunks and books, of one couch 
and one cot bed. Our bed linen, comforters, blankets 
and pillows had been sent from home, so as far as sleeping 
outfits were concerned we were quite comfortable. The 
outgoing tenant had become interested in our scheme and 
had very kindly donated a mirror and two chairs. For a 
third chair we used a large dictionary, and it was a scram- 
ble to see who would be fortunate enough to occupy this 
seat of learning, the chair of English. 


DIVISION OF WORK 


That evening we held an executive meeting for systematiz- 
ing the work and expenditures and drawing lots for each 
individual chamber. For the purpose of selecting cham- 
bers, we cut three slips of paper numbering them one, two 
and three, tc correspond with certain rooms, and then each 
drew one slip. Each teacher was to furnish her own room. 
That left three rooms, living and dining rooms and kitchen, 
also bath and pantry, to be equipped from general funds. 
Believing firmly that in any establishment matters run 
more smoothly if there is a head, we appointed one to attend 
to household accounts and pay the bills, and under her 
name these accounts were charged and telephone listed. 
Another undertook to superintend the weekly cleaning 
which we planned to have done on Saturday morning. 
These two looked after the household laundry. The third 
member agreed to attend to odd jobs, under which could be 
put various and sundry items. For this work she gave 
herself the title of “odd jobber.”” We decided to hold a 
meeting the first day of each month when the running ex- 
penses were totaled up and divided proportionately. 

Because housekeeping was a new departure from our 
former mode of living, and two of us were teachers in the 
evening school, we decided it would be best to get only our 
breakfasts on school days. One person was to attend to the 
breakfast for a week, also the dishes. This proved a very 
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good arrangement, as it gave each teacher two successive 
weeks when she was free from that responsibility. Break- 
fast, dinner and lunch were attended to by those who were 
there to share them on Saturdays and Sundays. 


SELECTION OF FURNISHINGS 


The apartment was well curtained and screened through- 
out, with hardwood floors in all rooms except the chambers. 
The kitchen was equipped with both coal and gas ranges. 
For the rooms for general use we bought simple, inexpensive 
draperies and rugs, and furniture made of good material 
but plain. Following is the list: 

Living-room — two pairs white scrim draperies at $2 a 
pair; cashmere rug, $9; couch, bought by the firm from one 
of us, $6; three pieces of Mission furniture, including rock- 
ing-chair, straight back chair and table, $18; book-rack, 
$1.50; Total, $38. 

Dining-room — one pair muslin draperies, $1.19; square 
dining table, which we bought from the outgoing tenant, 
$1.25; and four chairs we had picked up in odd places, $1 
each. Total, $6.44. As the room was small we put no 
rug here, which meant less expense and less labor. 

Kitchen — table, $2. 

Pantry — ice box, $8. 

Bathroom — sash draperies, $.27; rag rug, $1.25; glass 
shelf, $1.50; Total, $3.02. 

Table dishes and silver, $8; table linen, $7.25; towels, 
$6. 

Individual tastes were carried out in each chamber, but 
the following is typical: 

Chamber — bed couch made to order, $9; couch cover, 
$4; 2 pairs muslin draperies at $.79; rug, $2; dresser, $8.50; 
chair $5.50; small chair, $2. Total $32.58. 

You will notice that we bought very little for the culinary 
department, but the rest was supplied in a very happy way. 


A KITCHEN SHOWER 


A friend had invited us to her home for the following 
Thursday evening, not stating definitely what the affair 
was to be. Just as we were about to leave our home to 
keep our engagement, the door bell rang. Opening the 
door, we found our friend, at whose home we had expected 
to spend the evening, standing there with about thirty more, 
each armed with a camp stool they had borrowed from a 
nearby establishment, knowing, of course, there was a dearth 
of chairs in the house. In a minute we understood the 
situation, or thought we did. But another surprise was in 
store for us. When all had assembled in the living-room, 
a large clothes-basket was brought in, filled with articles 
daintily tied in ribbon. We were told to open them and 
you may be sure we needed no urging. Wasn’t it fun! 
That basket contained all utensils from clothespins to 
griddles, necessary for use in kitchen and pantry. 

In our excitement we hadn’t noticed that a few of the 
party had slipped out of the room. Just as we opened the 
last package announcement was made that refreshments 
were served. Another delightful surprise Dropping into 
the kitchen we discovered that three pairs of dainty white 
sash curtains had been mysteriously hung at the windows, 
and on bidding our friends good night we found a very 
pretty drapery had been hung in the same mysterious way 
in the window of the hall door. At a late hour, the three 
of us, happy as school-girls, sat talking over one of the 
pleasantest evenings in our lives. 


CURRENT EXPENSE FOR ONE MONTH 


Not one of us had ever had much experience in operating 
a household, but each determined to do her best. On one 
thing we were very decided, and that was that we should 
keep our expenses as low as possible, but not curtail to 
such an extent as to cause discomfort. We made an im- 
portant provision that when one of the teachers had a guest 
she should be responsible for the extra expense. The follow- 
ng month’s account is an average one. 
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Rent $28.00 
Food 15.60 
Gas 2.20 
Telephone 1.50 
Laundry — Bed and Table Linen .60 
Cleaning 3.20 

Total $51.10 


Deducting $15.60 for food from $51.10 leaves $35.50 to 
be divided by three, making $11.83 for each to pay for 
house expenses. That month 104 meals had been pre- 
pared, making the cost per meal 15 cents. Each person kept 
account of the number of meals she “ate in,” and multi- 
plied the cost per meal by that number. The expense for 
one of the teachers that month was: 


Share of household expense $11.83 
Thirty meals at home 4.50 
Meals taken elsewhere 9.18 

Total $25.51 


Our breakfasts were simple but nourishing, consisting of 
fruit, cereal, toast, eggs, coffee or cocoa and milk. 


WITHDRAWAL OF ONE MEMBER 


We had agreed when embarking on this venture that if 
one of us should find it necessary to withdraw from the 
partnership, she should be responsible for her share of the 
rent until the September following the month of her with- 
drawal. In August of the third year one of the teachers 
was Offered a position in the West which she accepted. The 
other two bought out her share and individual furnish- 
ings. We had an opportunity to let some rooms, so with a 
little changing about of furniture, we arranged an attract- 
tive suite of two rooms, living-room and chamber, for which 
we received $20 a month. thus bringing our rent down to 
$8 a month, or $4.00 for each. Is not that good man- 
agement? 


EVERYTHING SATISFACTORY 


Our fathers and mothers visited us, and to be able to 
entertain them in our own home was a source of great 
pleasure to us. A home seems even more real when graced 
by those dear ones. 

One of the teachers bought a piano, which she placed in 
our living room, where each shared in the many pleasant 
hours it helped to gain for us socially. 

The whole experiment worked out satisfactorily, so 
much so that two other groups of teachers have attempted 
similar ventures. 





The Fir Tree 
O singing wind, 
Searching field and wood, 
Canst thou find 
Aught that’s sweet and good? 
Flowers to kiss awake, 
Or dewy grass to shake, 
Or feathered seed 
Aloft to speed? 


Replies the wind, 

“T cannot find 
Flowers to kiss awake, 
Or dewy grass to shake, 
Or feathered seed 
Aloft to speed; 
Yet I meet 
Something sweet, 
When the scented fir, 
Balsam-breathing fir, 
In my flight I stir.” — Edith M. Thomas 
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“nine,” “seventeen,” “twenty-two,” and so on, to the end 
of the column. “Fifty-four. Put down the four and carry 
the five.” The routine character of this type of lesson 
stands in marked contrast to the more spontaneous work 
of the language lesson described, but in its other phases 
arithmetic affords many opportunities for lessons in which 
common experiences may be utilized in ways which call for 
individual contributions. 

A very delightful type of recitation is possible with sub- 
jects which can be handled topically. A pupil recites 
upon a topic, using pictures, maps, diagrams, anything 
needed to make his recitation clear and interesting. When 
he finishes he remains standing. All pupils who wish to add 
to the topic, to correct or challenge statements made, to 
question regarding points not understood, stand at once. 
The pupil calls upon each, accepts additions, proves his 
points, explains more fully. No child remains standing 
after the point he had in mind has been covered. The 
pupil who has recited is in charge until all have been heard. 
The teacher is needed to see that there is no time wasted 
in quibbling, to supplement certain statements, to hold 
pupils to a high degree of effort, but the burden of responsi- 
bility rests upon the pupils. They must be trained to 
speak to the point, to ask helpful questions, to make good 
use of references and illustrative material, but a very charm- 
ing combination of independence and appreciation of the 
contributions of others may be developed in this type of 
recitation. 

The general activities of the school offer many opportuni- 
ties for natural co-operation by the pupils. Here is a 
group planning a program for assembly, another group is 
caring for the daily dusting and the writing of lesson assign- 
ments, these older girls are relieving the first and second 
grade teachers by preparing materials for seat work, older 
boys are scrubbing hands and faces of little fellows neglected 
in the homes, others come bringing books from the library 
or records for the victrola. Whatever needs doing is 
considered in terms of the children’s abilities and together 
teachers and children work toward making the school a 
comfortable, sanitary and happy place. Each feels that 
his contribution is needed. 
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How Three Teachers Managed 
a Household 


Frances Hurlburt 


OTHING venture, nothing win,” is an old saying 
I have oft repeated when considering a new under- 
taking with which a little risk was connected. 
To start housekeeping under ordinary circum- 
stances involves no risks, but the conditions under which we 
set up housekeeping were a little bit out of the ordinary. 

Three of us, teachers in an eastern city, determined to 
have a menage of our own, as experience in having rooms 
in one place and meals in another had proved unsatisfactory 
from many viewpoints, and to obtain good room and board 
in the same house meant more of a weekly expense than 
our salaries would allow. 

One Saturday morning, while we were attempting to 
prepare a simple breakfast on the chafing-dish, one of us 
exclaimed, “Let’s rent an apartment and go to house- 
keeping!” The other two enthusiastically echoed the 
suggestion, for we felt that under present circumstances 
we were merely existing, not living. 

In our neighborhood were two attractive six-room apart- 
ments, each of which was then occupied, but we had heard 
a rumor that one was to be vacated some time during the 
year. Upon the strength of this rumor, we interviewed 
the owner, obtaining a refusal of the first apartment vacated. 
No vacancy occurred, however, until May. In the mean- 
time we had mentioned in our letters home something of 
our plans, in which our parents became interested. 

On the last Thursday in May we took possession of our 
new home, having agreed to pay $28 a month, which 
sum included heat and janitor service. We had been 
paying $2.50 a week each for one room, this making our 
room rent a little over $10 a month. Now we had a six- 
room apartment, all heated, in a good neighborhood and 
near to the school-houses in which we taught. 

After school Thursday we moved our goods and chattels, 
which consisted, excluding trunks and books, of one couch 
and one cot bed. Our bed linen, comforters, blankets 
and pillows had been sent from home, so as far as sleeping 
outfits were concerned we were quite comfortable. The 
outgoing tenant had become interested in our scheme and 
had very kindly donated a mirror and two chairs. For a 
third chair we used a large dictionary, and it was a scram- 
ble to see who would be fortunate enough to occupy this 
seat of learning, the chair of English. 


DIVISION OF WORK 


That evening we held an executive meeting for systematiz- 
ing the work and expenditures and drawing lots for each 
individual chamber. For the purpose of selecting cham- 
bers, we cut three slips of paper numbering them one, two 
and three, te correspond with certain rooms, and then each 
drew one slip. Each teacher was to furnish her own room. 
That left three rooms, living and dining rooms and kitchen, 
also bath and pantry, to be equipped from general funds. 
Believing firmly that in any establishment matters run 
more smoothly if there is a head, we appointed one to attend 
to household accounts and pay the bills, and under her 
name these accounts were charged and telephone listed. 
Another undertook to superintend the weekly cleaning 
which we planned to have done on Saturday morning. 
These two looked after the household laundry. The third 
member agreed to attend to odd jobs, under which could be 
put various and sundry items. For this work she gave 
herself the title of “odd jobber.” We decided to hold a 
meeting the first day of each month when the running ex- 
penses were totaled up and divided proportionately. 

Because housekeeping was a new departure from our 
former mode of living, and two of us were teachers in the 
evening school, we decided it would be best to get only our 
breakfasts on school days. One person was to attend to the 
breakfast for a week, also the dishes. This proved a very 
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good arrangement, as it gave each teacher two successive 
weeks when she was free from that responsibility. Break- 
fast, dinner and lunch were attended to by those who were 
there to share them on Saturdays and Sundays. 


SELECTION OF FURNISHINGS 


The apartment was well curtained and screened through- 
out, with hardwood floors in all rooms except the chambers. 
The kitchen was equipped with both coal and gas ranges. 
For the rooms for general use we bought simple, inexpensive 
draperies and rugs, and furniture made of good material 
but plain. Following is the list: 

Living-room — two pairs white scrim draperies at $2 a 
pair; cashmere rug, $9; couch, bought by the firm from one 
of us, $6; three pieces of Mission furniture, including rock- 
ing-chair, straight back chair and table, $18; book-rack, 
$1.50; Total, $38. 

Dining-room — one pair muslin draperies, $1.19; square 
dining table, which we bought from the outgoing tenant, 
$1.25; and four chairs we had picked up in odd places, $1 
each. Total, $6.44. As the room was small we put no 
rug here, which meant less expense and less labor. 

Kitchen — table, $2. 

Pantry — ice box, $8. 

Bathroom — sash draperies, $.27; rag rug, $1.25; glass 
shelf, $1.50; Total, $3.02. 

Table dishes and silver, $8; table linen, $7.25; towels, 
$6 


J 


Individual tastes were carried out in each chamber, but 
the following is typical: 

Chamber — bed couch made to order, $9; couch cover, 
$4; 2 pairs muslin draperies at $.79; rug, $2; dresser, $8.50; 
chair $5.50; small chair, $2. Total $32.58. 

You will notice that we bought very little for the culinary 
department, but the rest was supplied in a very happy way. 


A KITCHEN SHOWER 


A friend had invited us to her home for the following 
Thursday evening, not stating definitely what the affair 
was to be. Just as we were about to leave our home to 
keep our engagement, the door bell rang. Opening the 
door, we found our friend, at whose home we had expected 
to spend the evening, standing there with about thirty more, 
each armed with a camp stool they had borrowed from a 
nearby establishment, knowing, of course, there was a dearth 
of chairs in the house. In a minute we understood the 
situation, or thought we did. But another surprise was in 
store for us. When all had assembled in the living-room, 
a large clothes-basket was brought in, filled with articles 
daintily tied in ribbon. We were told to open them and 
you may be sure we needed no urging. Wasn’t it fun! 
That basket contained all utensils from clothespins to 
griddles, necessary for use in kitchen and pantry. 

In our excitement we hadn’t noticed that a few of the 
party had slipped out of the room. Just as we opened the 
last package announcement was made that refreshments 
were served. Another delightful surprise Dropping into 
the kitchen we discovered that three pairs of dainty white 
sash curtains had been mysteriously hung at the windows, 
and on bidding our friends good night we found a very 
pretty drapery had been hung in the same mysterious way 
in the window of the hall door. At a late hour, the three 
of us, happy as school-girls, sat talking over one of the 
pleasantest evenings in our lives. 


CURRENT EXPENSE FOR ONE MONTH 


Not one of us had ever had much experience in operating 
a household, but each determined to do her best. On one 
thing we were very decided, and that was that we should 
keep our expenses as low as possible, but not curtail to 
such an extent as to cause discomfort. We made an im- 
portant provision that when one of the teachers had a guest 
she should be responsible for the extra expense. The follow- 
ng month’s account is an average one. 
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Rent $28.00 
Food 15.60 
Gas 2.20 
Telephone 1.50 
Laundry — Bed and Table Linen .60 
Cleaning 3.20 

Total $51.10 





Deducting $15.60 for food from $51.10 leaves $35.50 to 
be divided by three, making $11.83 for each to pay for 
house expenses. That month 104 meals had been pre- 
pared, making the cost per meal 15 cents. Each person kept 
account of the number of meals she “ate in,” and multi- 
plied the cost per meal by that number. The expense for 
one of the teachers that month was: 


Share of household expense $11.83 
Thirty meals at home 4.50 
Meals taken elsewhere 9.18 

Total $25.51 


Our breakfasts were simple but nourishing, consisting of 
fruit, cereal, toast, eggs, coffee or cocoa and milk. 


WITHDRAWAL OF ONE MEMBER 


We had agreed when embarking on this venture that if 
one of us should find it necessary to withdraw from the 
partnership, she should be responsible for her share of the 
rent until the September following the month of her with- 
drawal. In August of the third year one of the teachers 
was Offered a position in the West which she accepted. The 
other two bought out her share and individual furnish- 
ings. We had an opportunity to let some rooms, so with a 
little changing about of furniture, we arranged an attract- 
tive suite of two rooms, living-room and chamber, for which 
we received $20 a month. thus bringing our rent down to 
$8 a month, or $4.00 for each. Is not that good man- 
agement? ' 


EVERYTHING SATISFACTORY 


Our fathers and mothers visited us, and to be able to 
entertain them in our own home was a source of great 
pleasure to us. A home seems even more real when graced 
by those dear ones. 

One of the teachers bought a piano, which she placed in 
our living room, where each shared in the many pleasant 
hours it helped to gain for us socially. 

The whole experiment worked out satisfactorily, so 
much so that two other groups of teachers have attempted 
similar ventures. 





The Fir Tree 
O singing wind, 
Searching field and wood, 
Canst thou find 
Aught that’s sweet and good? 
Flowers to kiss awake, 
Or dewy grass to shake, 
Or feathered seed 
Aloft to speed? 


Replies the wind, 

“T cannot find 
Flowers to kiss awake, 
Or dewy grass to shake, 
Or feathered seed 
Aloft to speed; 
Yet I meet 
Something sweet, 
When the scented fir, 
Balsam-breathing fir, 
In my flight I stir.” — Edith M. Thomas 































































HEN the writer was quite a small girl — not more 
WV than ten years, perhaps not that—she read two 

books which impressed her deeply. The name 
of the authors and the titles themselves are for- 
gotten, but the delightful story motifs are as clear to-day 
as they were then. The ethical teachings were fully com- 
prehended, although at the time I probably should have been 
at a loss to make the same clear toothers. In fact, the 
memory is still poignant of a heated debate in which a boy 
companion declared one of these books to be “no good.” 
I couldn’t tell why, yet I knew, yes, I knew, it was every 
word true as true could be despite his scoffing. 
The essential truths were there in allegorical form and 
I recognized and acknowledged them eagerly in my own 
heart, even if I could not analyze. It was as if a baby ate 
with relish a bowl of rich, creamy milk and light, crisp 
bread. It satisfied and nourished, although the little one 
had no idea of carbohydrates, hydrocarbons, and proteids; 
of digestion or assimilation. 
One of those books told about a marvelous Gold Thread 
which became lost, appearing mysteriously from time to 
time as the small wanderer of a princeling did a kind or 
an unselfish act. The gleaming filament guided him ever 
onward, slowly but surely, toward his royal home, where 
open arms awaited him. 
The other book chronicled the wonders of a pair of Magic 
Spectacles, which’ revealed everything in their true light 
to the wearer. Fraud, deceit, insincerity — all stood forth 
glaringly; while exquisite beauty and light were discovered 
in the most unexpected of corners. 


THE QUEST OF THE RURAL TEACHER 
The rural teacher will find the Golden Thread of oppor- 
tunity whenever she is willing to serve her fellowmen and 
fellowwomen, and moreover, like the Holy Grail, it will 
invariably lead her through devious paths back to her own 
door. 

The Magic Spectacles of sympathy and understanding 
will enable her to recognize community assets and liabilities, 
helping her to increase the former and decrease the latter 
materially. 

Nor is that all. The teacher herself reaps abundant 
rewards for every service rendered. 

(1) Wherever a current of helpful influence flows out- 
ward from the teacher to the public, a veritable Gulf Stream 
of love and interest will flow back. 

(2) The efforts expended unselfishly in behalf of others 
broaden her own experience and make her more resourceful, 
more capable, more efficient. 

(3) As soon as she has proven herself in this field, as 
worthy of confidence and an intelligent following, the gate 
will surely swing open into a wider field of usefulness, and 
as the laborer is worthy of his hire, the monetary rewards 
also will be greater. 

It is not a question of finding opportunities; it is rather 
the problem of finding time to tackle a fair share of those 
which pop up begging to be noticed. 


THE TEACHER AT HOME 

In some places the rural teacher may live at home, but 
more often he or she will be domiciled beneath the roof of 
some one else. Opportunities swarm, for what the teacher 
does and says will be matters of universal interest. 

There is nothing wrong about this. People in the country 
have to be interested in what is about them, the same as 
people elsewhere. Human nature is pretty much the same 
the world over. But as the teacher is one of the main 
community leaders, that individual must look well to his 
ior her ways as the case may be. 

The fact that Miss Brown sleeps with her window open 
the coldest of winter weather may need explanation — 
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Some Opportunities of the Rural Teacher 


Emma Gary Wallace 


possibly justification; the habit Mr. Reed has of neatly turn- 
ing the clothing of his bed over the foot board and setting 
the pillows to air will give him a new dignity in the eyes 
of the neighborhood mothers and every small boy and girl 
in the district will be urged to cultivate the same orderly 
habit; if Miss Waters enjoys her quick, cool sponge bath 
every morning, and is particular about the airing and press- 
ing of her gowns, the young ladies at once connect these 
customs with her clear, fresh skin and immaculate appear- 
ance. If she can do these things in the country, so can 
they. 

Then, the teacher’s kindly manner of speech, her readi- 
ness to explain, and her slowness to condemn, soften the 
frank criticisms often so freely offered where people know 
each other well. Her pretty manners are not those of 
coquettishness or of affectation, but of real gentleness of 
heart. 

She rises instinctively when older people enter a room, 
until they are seated; she does not sit at the table until her 
hostess has given the signal by sitting first; she is ready 
to offer a trifling service here and there as a matter of 
course; to show a fancy stitch or make a matter-of-fact 
explanation to younger people. She explains to her pupils 
at school from time to time that true politeness is simply 
consideration for the rights of others, and illustrates by 
explaining why such and such rules are accepted as marking 
the well-bred person. 

In short, our rural teacher is the leaven of genuine 
nobility of heart, expressed by the most graceful manners, 
which is needed in every section of the country to leaven 
the whole lump of society. 

The influence is not trifling of such an example — lives 
are sweetened and characters made stronger and truer. 
The stamp of educational approval is placed upon the re- 
finements of life. 


THE TEACHER AT SCHOOL 


Here the teacher is practically monarch of all she sur- 
veys, and every life under her charge will be molded in 
large measure by her hand. 

An important factor in this is the teacher’s voice. If 
a phonograph recording machine could be placed surrepti- 
tiously in the halls outside of a hundred school-rooms, the 
registers made of the various voices would be illuminating 
if not entertaining. 

Teachers often find they have to use loud, clear tones 
to be heard plainly. When the average woman raises her 
voice beyond a certain pitch, it becomes thin and shrill. 
This is nerve-racking and wearisome to herself and to the 
innocent children within hearing. Besides, it is unneces- 
sary. If she has her work properly systematized, her chil- 
dren interested, and her discipline is of the proper fibre, 
she should be able to be heard perfectly when using a 
pleasant conversational tone. 

We can all recall suffering from voices we could not 
escape. Let us spare our children — and ourselves. 

The teacher should avoid colds and throat troubles, as 
her voice is part of her stock in trade. Not only is the 
loudness of the voice important, but the kind of tones used. 
I have heard teachers who seemed to delight in calling un- 
expectedly upon a pupil, exploding the question so to speak. 
The child almost invariably grows red, then possibly white, 
and generally fails to answer correctly. As an excuse for 
this the reason is given that this was done with the inten- 
tion of surprising Tommy, who was day-dreaming, or Mary, 
who was paying little attention. 

Weakness of teaching method is here revealed. If the 
class is enjoying the lesson and if the teacher does the fair 
thing and propounds the question, then pauses an instant 
to give each the benefit of a mental reply, then calls on the 
chosen one to answer, no one will be disconcerted and ail 
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will have the advantage of not knowing who is to be called 
upon next. 

Could you or I do ourselves fair credit as a rule if our 
name wa’ suddenly shouted and a rapid-fire question pro- 
jected at us? In the self-consciousness of knowing the 
attention of the class was riveted on us instead of the lesson, 
the most of us would fail. Let us be fair! 

Then, how many times the tired teacher gives way to 
sarcasm and even disagreeable innuendo, or fails to give 
credit for the effort made. I have known a sensitive child’s 
life to be made utterly wretched by caustic remarks the 
teacher doubtless forgot the moment she uttered them. 
Not infrequently cases of nervous ill-health may be traced 
to unfortunate influences of this nature. The teacher 
would be the last to intend this sort of thing, but sometimes 
she does not realize the home conditions, or she may have 
let the habit of free speech gain too great a hold upon her. 

This is one of the greatest temptations which beset the 
average teacher, because she must so often be judge and 
jury and disciplinarian. 

A teacher recently remarked, “I do not see what the 
trouble is; I talk and talk, and my children fail to pay the 
least attention to me!” 

Doubtless that was just the trouble, she talked too much. 
We can become quite calloused to the sound of even a buzz 
saw, so as not to hear the noise it makes at all. 

The teacher will be weighed in the balance évery day by 
as many pairs of bright eyes as she has pupils as to her 
sincerity, fairness, and courtesy. The teacher bulks large in 
the mind of every child, and if such animportant personage 
does not measure up to a high standard, there will be a dis- 
tinct lowering of childish standards. The teacher of to-day 
is shaping the men and women of to-morrow. The policies 
of political parties, of business management, and lines of 
moral rectitude of the future are to be the superstructure 
of the foundations we are laying mow. Important? 
Opportunity? It is a responsibility before which the un- 
prepared and the indifferent may well pause and think. 

The teacher must be exactly what she wants her children 
to be. If her manner is dictatorial and arbitrary, she will 
get pertness or sullenness in return, naturally. If she settles 
disputes or differences over hastily, or shows a disposition 
to the least partiality anywhere, she has undermined the 
faith of the majority in the honesty of all in places of au- 
thority, and has started the favored child upon the path of 
expecting special and unmerited privileges. Perhaps the 
last child is hurt most of all because it sooner or later is 
likely to develop into a snob or a weak, self-pitying mortal 
who fails to realize the world holds for us exactly what we 
merit — and no more. 

The teacher’s opportunity on the rural playground is 
very great,although this fact has not as yet been widely 
recognized. City schools are able to adopt co-operative 
plans by which they can afford to employ a physical 
director, who supervises and even takes part in the play 
and games. There is a field here for the rural teacher too. 
If you doubt it, take a notebook and record what you see 
outside of the first twenty-five rural schools you visit at 
recess time. 

Supervised play means fair play and the inculcation of 
the principles of the “square deal”; it means a definite 
training for life through culb-cendiaiad team work; it 
means recognized rules; it means a new pride in clean sport 
and a clean life. 

Why not turn that crowd of howling dervishes into a 
finely set-up, well-trained soccer team? Get your nearest 
school neighbor to do the same and match one team against 
the other in a series of games. Allow no man on the team 
who doesn’t make a fair percentage-showing in attendance 
and monthly tests. Organize the girls too, or show them 
how to organize. It will solve the question of discipline 
like magic if worked conscientiously. Get a coupe of your 
most troublesome pupils to help work out your systems and 
make them responsible for something. Pride in their 
responsibility will steady them wonderfully. 

What’s the use of organization? some one asks. Why, 
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organization is simply the working harness which makes 
worth-while work possible with least effort and loss of time. 
Encourage a spirit of pride in the school-room and school 
playground. Look about this domain of yours and make 
a list of what you need for better wark. Don’t be too modest 
in your requirements either. Remember, if you go to a 
farmer with a quart strawberry basket for potatoes, he 
cannot possibly give you a bushel in your container, no 
matter how liberal he may be. Too often we go with 
quart measures for our blessings when bushels await us. 
How shall these wants be filled? Let us see. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE DOOR 

City sisters are eagerly seeking avenues of social service, 
and splendid work is being done. The rural teacher has an 
equally fine opportunity. In truth she can achieve much 
finer results with less effort. She has well-to-do people 
with whom to deal, people who only need to be shown what 
to do in order to be eager to do it. 

What if the blackboard is all cracks, the playground a 
mud hole in wet weather, the dictionary minus its A’s and 
Z’s, to say nothing of leaves missing elsewhere? What if the 
recitation seat has no back and Tommy Atkins put his leg 
through the ceiling plaster the day he hid in the tiny space 
under the peaked roof? Every defect spells Opportunity 
with a capital O. 

Show your trustees you are a live wire by requesting such 
repairs as handicap good teaching results — good black 
board, maps, reference books, etc. Ask them smilingly if 
it would pay to hire a skilled carpenter and then give him 
nicked, dull, and broken tools with which to work on a 
nice, new house. Children are more important than houses 
any day! 

Then, the women members of the Grange or the local 
Ladies’ Aid Society will welcome you as a member, and when 
you ask their co-operation in your desire to build a screened 
approach to the toilets, to re-decorate the walls in soft, 
buff kalsomine, in place of the present, badly-soiled, ugly 
green color, they will be delighted, and a new interest in the 
school welfare will be awakened. 

Once the ball is started rolling a Mother’s Club or Parent- 
Teachers’ Association is easily started, and before long the 
entire school district is studying the whole fundamental 
gamut of child-study subjects, from the proper feeding of the 
school child to the influence of teeth, eyes, and adenoids 
on mental development; physical and mental development 
and their manifestations in the child from birth to and 
through adolescence; the influence of good reading; anda 
study of constructive punishments; etc. 

The few poor children whose clothing illy protects them 
from the weather can be helped by the same capable 
teacher — each Grange or Ladies’ Aid or Club will be glad 
to help keep an “Emergency Box” filled for the teacher’s 
use, the garments to be given by her where they are really 
needed and no one to know where they go, save the donors. 

Last but not least (for the opportunities, like Tennyson's 
Brook, really run on forever), in every school-house there 
should be a locked “First Aid Cabinet,” in charge of the 
teacher. This should contain bandages, sterilized cotton 
and gauze, simple antiseptics, dressings, etc. 

The teacher will render a valuable and life-long service by 
giving a fifteen-minute demonstration once a week, on the 
proper way to meet and care for ordinary accidents. Even 
the little tots will grasp the idea that dirty, germ-laden 
water must be kept from a scratch or open wound and only 
pure boiled water and proper antiseptics used; that flies 
carry disease on their hairy feet; that the swelling around 
a bump is caused by the Repair Army which has come to 
take care of the damage; what poison ivy looks like; 
and what to do in case of a burn. 

There will be no trouble in keeping a First Aid Cabinet 
stocked (a valuable book of information and instruction 
accompanies each one) or in devising plans by which a 
clean wash basin, liquid soap (in sprinkler top containers), 
paper towels, and individual drinking cups may be installed. 
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It is not wise to start in a new position with the self- 
important proclamation that we propose to make every- 
thing and everybody over, but no tactful individual would 
do that. It is better to progress gradually but steadily 
—not trying to do it all ourselves. Remember, “It is 
better to set ten men to work than to do the work of ten 
men.” Then, if we go elsewhere, the movements we have 
started will be self-perpetuating. 

A wise man has said that, in order to stand still, we must 
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keep running very fast. There is a deal of truth in this. If 
we make no forward motions we are speedily left behind. 
In helping others we are absolutely certain to help our- 
selves — more, perhaps, than we realize at the time. 
The opportunities of the rural teacher are legion. Put 
on the Magic Spectacles of desire and follow the Gold 
Thread of worthy service. You will have no cause to 


complain of monotony or lack of sturdy ladder-rungs upon 
which to climb to Success! 





Geography and 
A Little Boy of Boston Town 


Alice E. Allen 


N a quaint Boston house, on the seventeenth day of 
I the new year, 1706, there was born a little baby. 

Probably he looked much like other little babies, 

and cried like them, and, later, laughed and kicked 
and crowed like them. But that same little baby grew to 
be so great and wise a man that we still talk about him and 
wish we could be as good and great and wise. This little 
boy, who was born and grew to be a young man in the city 
of Boston, was Benjamin Franklin. 

The house in which he was born was a bare, plain, 
wooden building, with small-paned windows, like big eyes, 
in front, and a door ’way around to one side. The roof 
was high and steep. The house didn’t look a bit like a 
shoe. But for all that, Ben’s father must have felt some- 
times a little like the “Old Woman” who lived in one. 
For there were in all seventeen little Franklins, big, little, 
and middle-sized brothers and sisters. And they-all had 
to have bread and milk and meat and clothes and shoes — 
no wonder their father didn’t know what to do, sometimes, 
to get enough to go around. 

As soon as they were big enough—and boys were big 
enough to work, in these far-off days, when they were still 
quite small— the Franklin boys had to help. Little Ben 
went into his father’s shop when he was only ten years old. 
He never went to school more than two years in all his life. 

Ben’s father made soap and candles. I don’t know 
whether little Ben liked to help make these things or not. 

The thing he liked best of all to do was to read. Does 
this make you think of another little boy who couldn’t 
go to school? His home was a log-cabin in Kentucky. 
His name was Abe, and he used to do his reading sometimes 
by the light of a pine knot. Perhaps little Ben made 
candles to read by. Anyhow, he read everything he could 
get to read. The books he liked best were about the great 
ocean. 


History Lessons 


Little Ben’s head got so full of salt water and ships and 
sailors, that his father was afraid he’d run away and go to 
sea, as boys had a way of doing in those days. So, knowing 
how much Ben loved books, he took him out of the soap 
and candle business, and put him into his older brother’s 
printing-office, where he could find out something of how 
books were made. 

Ben liked this. He learned to set type. But his happiest 
hours were spent in the book-shop picking out books to 
read in the evening when his work was done. By and by, 
he made up his mind he could write himself. He wrote 
some little verses. His brother printed them and sent the 
little boy out to sell his own poems. I don’t know how 
well they sold, but to think they were really in book-print 
nearly turned the young poet’s head. His father laughed 
at him and told him that people who made verses didn’t 
usually make much money. 

Maybe this decided Ben to write prose instead of verse. 
He began to write little articles for his brother’s paper. He 
didn’t want anyone to know who wrote them. So he 
used to steal to the office after dark and slip his writings 
under the door. When he heard some one in the office say 
they were good, he was a very proud boy. 

By and by, Ben decided to leave Boston and go to 
Philadelphia — “the quaint old Quaker Town.” He walked 
most of the way, carrying his baggage in his pockets. 
When he reached the city, he was so hungry he bought some 
bread and butter. 

He trudged along the streets, staring at the new strange 
buildings, and munching hungrily at his bread and butter. 
In the door of her father’s shop, stood a pretty little Quaker- 
ess, named Deborah Read. She saw the funny, awkward 
boy, with his bulging pockets; his hands and mouth, too, 
full of bread and butter. And she laughed at him! But, 
later, when she knew the real Ben Franklin, she thought so 
much of him that she married him. Do you suppose her 
husband ever laughed at her for laughing at the boy she 
was afterwards to marry? 

Like so many poor boys who have to work for every 
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cent they have and for every bit of education, Ben Frank- 
lin became a great and wonderful man. He did so many 
things that are still of help to us that I can’t begin to 
tell you of all of them. 

Some day you must read all about his life for yourselves. 

It was Ben Franklin who flew his kite up into the clouds 
during a thunder storm and brought down the lightning 
to show the world that it was really electricity. 

It was Ben Franklin, too, who, when our country was in 
great trouble, was often chosen to help out. He was so 
good, so wise, so quiet and simple in his ways, that people 
loved and trusted him, and were glad to do things for him. 
He did so much for our country that he has been called, 
“The Father of the American Union.” 

He didn’t give up writing. He published a paper, called 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. It was a poor man’s paper, 
and told people, in short witty sentences, how to be good 
and happy, even if they were poor. Many of its sayings 
are still quoted. And in Philadelphia, every week there 
is still a paper published, which, under its own well-known 
name in big, black letters, has, in smaller red type, these 
words: “An illustrated weekly, founded A.D. 1728, by 
Benjamin Franklin.” 














The Country Schoo! 


Teaching Current Events in the 
Primary Grades 


Felix J. Koch 


FTER all, to be conversant with the events of one’s 

own time — the big events of world and nation, 

and, in its way, the big events of the locality in 

which one may live—is quite as important as 
knowing the big events of a few thousand years ago, and, 
basing her pedagogics on this reasoning, an enterprising 
teacher of a primary school in the West has evolved a 
most unique method of exciting pupils’ interest and driving 
home two birds with one stone. 

School opens, as usual, in the morning and the teacher 
—her work well up, from the time given to this the day 
before — has used the ten or fifteen minutes just prior 
to school-time in the certainly neither unpleasant nor 
profitless task of reading the morning paper. First, she 
reads the headlines of all—that she may be generally 
conversant; then, time allowing, a closer reading of the 
item attached. By the time school opens Miss 
abreast of the day — as comparatively few of us are. 

Ten minutes immediately after “school” begins she 
devotes to telling the children the things they should know 
—are interested in. In a simple, direct way, she steps 
to the board and diagrams the great world-war. Here’s 
the English fleet — here’s the German army — here’s the 
French and the Russian forces. Now, boys — and she hits 
on a given one — supposing you had a snow-fort; there 
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were so-and-so many of you inside, with no way to get more 
ammunition; and here were your foes. What would you. 
do? The boys enter into the discussion with liveliest inter- 
est. Once they’ve argued, debated—and she makes them: 
learn, indirectly, the rudiments of parliamentary procedure, 
permission to speak; giving opponent a chance; courtesy 
to diverse opinion and so on—she tells them what the day’s 
papers contain of how noted generals, the Napoleons and 
Wellingtons of our own time, are dealing with the same 
case. Then, to appeal to the girls, she tells of the progress 
of the big hospital-ship the Red Cross is sending and of 
how the women have volunteered as nurses to the soldiers. 
She has Martha Tanner read, “ Bingen on the Rhine,” about 
the soldier of the Legion, dying away off in Algiers 

and then the ten minutes are up. 

Those pupils are wide-awake, alert! They’re filled with 
interest — they'll take that discussion to the school-yard, 
and James, the bookseller’s boy, will SHow Motz where 
he’s wrong, while twenty others gather about! 

From current events, per se, to fractions! What teacher 
doesn’t feel in fractions her bugaboo? But, with the current 
events interest there is always a way of bringing sluggish 
brains to fire and helping matters on. The papers are al- 
ready recounting the hardships encountered over in Bel- 
gium as a result of the war. Briefly, the teacher dwells 
on this, telling how little Belgium, who has no greater 
fault than lying in the path of two opposing armies, is 
having her cities burned, her fields wrecked and the like. 
Suppose, now, that a peasant woman, coming home to what 
had been her dwelling, found it in ruins, like this? She 
shows a picture in the day’s paper. There were only three 
biscuits left on a plate in the battered cupboard — and 
she had herself, her four children and her old father to feed. 
How much would each receive? 

While they took these, they learned there was no other 
food near and that this must last them two meals? How 
much would they use for each meal? Supposing fifty people 
were in this plight, when a commissary-wagon went by — 
if it wanted to give them all an equal share, what would it 
leave for the group? So with an infinity of such prob- 
lems. 

From the fraction-hour to “spelling” she ‘proceeds. Of 
course there are set words to be spelled, but again the 
teacher excites interest. 

“Of course,”’ she tells them, “ you are all of you interested 
in hearing the grown folks tell of the remarkable evenis that 
are going on in our time. Perhaps some of you are keeping 
diaries and jotting down how people take sides and what 
they say. When you are much older it will be most inter- 
esting to you to read.” 

Then she tells of old war-time 
diaries and their use. 

“And of course you'll want to write things down cor- 
rectly. So, let’s take a typical bit of the story of what’s 
going on.” 

With this, she weaves a sentence, bringing in the words 
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The Primary School in the Country 


oi the day’s lesson and yet dealing with something of inter- 
est. Instead of simply asking the children to spell such 
words as “needs” and “money”’ and “to zs. too,’”’ and the 
like, she dictates something like this: 

“The United States gets much of its money by making 
people who bring things into the land pay for them. This 
money is called ‘duty.’ Now that the war is going on, there 
is not enough brought in to give enough ‘duty’ to run 
things with. So Mr. Wilson is asking the men who make 
the laws to pass a new law framing new ways of getting 
money.” 

After it has all been spelled, she gives the little folks an 
idea of that subject they hear so much of at home and know 
so little of — the war-duty, assessed -to meet curtailed 
revenue. 

After “ spelling’ comes * reading.” Sunday-school papers, 
children’s weeklies, Sunday supplements, are filled with 
stories for boys and girls about the big things of the 
hour. 

“Of course we must get the lesson, children,’’ Miss Rosa 
explains, “and I must have it read well and correctly but, 
if that is done, then we will read, until bell-time, in the 
story of ‘The Young Volunteer.’ ”’ 

She has found a long serial, neutral to all her charges, 
which brings out so many points in the great conflict of the 
hour — and their interest is supplemented by letting those 
who have things pertinent at home bring these’ in and 
show the rest. One boy brings a bullet his father brought 
from Belgium, another brings an army blanket to school; 
another shows postcards from an American refugee, and so 
on—and this incites and stimulates to ever-increasing 
effort. 

Composition is made the more interesting by 
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event and the fly, that brings the deadly typhoid, 
was driven out, first by covering the pools with oil; then 
filling them up; then screening everything well. Curious 
creature, this flY—and, now that all are alert, you tell 
them why. : 

_ The method, of course, lends itself to a thousand modi- 
fications. Items of local news, the big fire on Broad 
Street; the flood up the valley; in a small town, the circus 
that played on the green may be used as themes. A bit 
of humor, injected cautiously, helps the interest; keeps 
the youngster alert. 


Old Winter’s a jolly old barber sprite, 
He combs the icicles over the eaves; 
And noisily whistling from sheer delight, 
He covers the earth with a lather white, 
And when he has sharpened the north wind right, 
He shaves off the grasses and leaves. 
— Mrs. F. E. Watson in The Helper 


Seat Work in Connection with 
Literature and History 
Emma G. Olmstead and Emma B. Grant 


| Make a picture of a story with corn on the desk. 

2 Use corn to illustrate the life of Ab, Hiawatha, the 
Tree Dwellers, the Cave men, etc. 

3 Use crayon and 9 x 12” paper, to illustrate Mother 
Goose Rhymes. Bind these together to make a booklet. 

4 Have freehand or pattern cuttings and make a 
poster picture; Jack and Jill, Pied Piper, Ab’s Home, etc. 

5 Make a nest with birds in it. Copy the poem, 
“What do little birdies say?”’ 

6 The teacher reads a story and stops at a climax. 
Pupils may write the rest, as they would like to have the 
story end. 

7 Teacher read a short poem or story. 
are to draw the “Pictures” they get from it. 

8 Have paper cutting of any part of a story. 

9 Make from clay the animals in Hiawatha and Ab 
work. ; 

10 Make a paper wigwam, canoe, bow and arrow. 

11 Make an Eskimo igloo of white paper. 

12 Cut animals, trees, etc., for sand-table. 

13 Cut things for poster picture as shown in illustra- 
tions. 

14. Use white paper and mount on black to show an 
Eskimo village. 


The pupils 











a brush with like topics. For example, the 
teacher will announce such a theme as * Christ- 
mas in Some Other Land,” to be written to- 
morrow. To-night the children may look the 
subject up—by conversation with kin from 
abroad or otherwise. The compositions that 
are best will be read aloud: the best writers in 
the room, one boy, one girl, will be exempt 
from writing next time. In striving for that 
reward, the pupils all put in extra effort—the 
winners will have done twice as much work as 
normally, and so be well fitted to escape one 
week of test. 

Nature study, too, can be made interesting 
if worked up along the line of current events. 
For example, It’s a far, far cry, to a child’s 
mind, from the Panama Canal, with its lessons 
of saving long trips ’round the Horn, to the fly 
buzzing here on the window —a belated fly, 
that may live through the winter. The Panama 
Canal would never have been built had Uncle 
Sam not conquered the flies. This big Canal 
has just been opened — THERE’s your current 
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Birds and Good Wishes 
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Primary Lesson Plans 
Winter Booklets 


Marie S. Stillman 


INTER booklets in primary grades may be the 

basis for correlated work in several subjects. 

Language will perhaps be the first; drawing and 

manual training will follow. In upper primary 
grades there may be nature study and geography and 
possibly arithmetic. There is opportunity for much un- 
directed seat work especially in connection with the draw- 
ing and manual work. 

When the teacher has chosen her subject for the week 
or for the month, lessons in these various lines will group 
themselves around it. If the children are studying wool 
for example, the morning talk will consider the fabrics 
from which the children’s clothing is made. In the cold 
January days our warm coats and dresses are woolen. Caps 
and mufflers are knit from woolen yarn. These warm 
materials keep the cold air from our bodies. 

In summer when the sun is high in the heavens and the 
air is too warm for comfort we wear thin muslins and cottons. 
Then we choose white and cool dainty tints, but in winter we 
like warm reds and browns — the colors that suggest the 
warmth of fire and the sun, because they seem to keep us 
warmer than cool blues and greens. 

Children may make lists of all the warm things they can 
think of, and see how many of them are made of wool. 
As occupation work they may picture all of these, both by 
freehand paper cutting and by drawing. For the drawing 
lesson some one of these may be selected and studied from 
the object, then drawn both from the object and from 
memory. Make much of memory drawing with primary 
children, and follow it when possible by further study of 
the object and drawing again. The mediums may be 
varied at different times, according to the subject, or the 
abilities of the children. Some objects can equally well 
be treated with colored crayon or colored pencils, ink or 
water-color. Others are much better suited to 
mass drawing or silhouette than to outline. 

Coincident with the drawing and language work, or 
following it, may be carried the manual training lessons. 
Sheets of drawing paper 9’ x 12” are folded to make pages 
9” x 6.” A sheet of the same may be used for the cover, 


crayon 


x 6 
or a sheet of cover paper of heavier weight will give more 
firmness. If there are not more than four or five sheets 
they can be fastened together with a pin, but a better way 
is to sew with thread or silkateen which matches the cover,- 


through the crease at the back. Examination of a sewed 
pamphlet will make the method of the “pamphlet binding” 
plain. Note that there is a long loop or stitch inside over 
which the ends are tied. The ends are always tied insid: 
and not on the outside. They are then cut rather short 
and fringed. 

After the booklet is made the decoration of the cover must 
be planned and executed. A satisfactory design for second 
grade is margin lines and a single well-balanced unit sug 
gested by some of the objects within. This may be drawn 
and colored, or cut from paper of a tone slightly different 
from the cover. For third grade, if the children have been 
studying capital letters, a short title may be selected and 
placed within well arranged margin lines. A little more 
elaborate is the decoration suggested in the accompanying 
sheet, in which five different designs for borders from com- 
mon objects are shown. borders are horizontal, 
others vertical. Units should be placed closely enough to 
give a feeling of ynity to the whole design. Children’s 
units are generally so scattered that the borders do not 
have this quality. The designs shown are reproduced 
from paper-cutting. Similar effects can be obtained by 
cutting a single unit, marking around it and coloring it 
after it has been repeated. 

For correlation with writing a short story may be written, 
or the lists of objects previously prepared may be pasted 
in the book. The drawings which have been made may be 
cut down if too large, and mounted, asalso the paper cuttings 
and other related work. This gives opportunity for drill 
in pasting and training in neatness. 

In connection with the study of wool, the children may 
possibly enjoy the verse about the sheep, from the book, 
“Thirteen Good Animals,” by Elizabeth Kellogg. It can 
be copied and mounted for one of the last pages. 


Some 


THE SHEEP 

The Sheep is made of wool without, 
And mutton-chops within 

If sheep knew what they were about 
You’d think they would begin 

And run and run and make no stops 
Till they had come to those 

Who do not care for mutton chops 
Nor dress in woolen clothes. 


Other subjects for winter booklets will readily suggest 
themselves to those who care to carry out this kind of 
work. Equally suggestive are: January; Snow; Winter; 
Work; Play; Games; Vehicles; The Snow Battle 
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The Connecticut Method of Teaching Reading 


Lewis S. Mills, A.M. 


\gent of the Connecticut State Board of Education) 


JANUARY SUGGESTIONS 


HE outline called for the teaching of 438 words by 
the end of December. It will be found, when 
school opens in January after the Christmas vaca- 
tion, that some words have been forgotten and that 

there must be some review of the work of the first four 
months of the year. Some of the best methods of review 
drill are as follows: 

1 For one period of seat work each day pass out the 
hektographed copies of the review selections I to XV in- 
clusive — a less number if there are less than fifteen pupils 
in the class, and as many duplicates as necessary if there 
are more than fifteen pupils in the class. Each pupil is to 
build with letters as far as possible. At the close of the 
period of seat work the teacher asks each pupil to read to 
the school all that he or she has built. To have “a long 
story” to read is an inducement to earnest work in build- 
ing. This reading will take some time, but is a just re- 
ward for the pupils and ‘is. well worth the time, even if 
the actual class period is shortened a little. 

2 Each day, during thé first reading period, read in 
class and pronounce the words of one selection in review. 
Thesé may be taken in order from the beginning many times 
during the year in this way. — 


Note. Few people of thirty-five or forty, unless they have fre- 
quently reviewed their Latin, can read it at all, even though they 
may have done so fluently when in high school or college. The same 
principle applies to little children learning to read: There must be 
review, or skill is lost. 


3 From time to time, perhaps, in connection with lan- 
guage, pupils may come before the class or school individu- 
ally and read or recite a ‘selection. This may be an in-cen- 
tive to a mastery of évery word as well as an opportunity 
for good expression. Oftentimes in a graded school one or 
two of the first grade pupils may be given an opportunity 
to read for a few moments to the pupils of Grade II and 


Grade III. 


Norte 
can tell before the class the story of some of the selections. 
may be encouraged in connection with the language work. 


In most classes there will be by January a few pupils who 
This 


In advance the following seat work may be undertaken 
in connection with the January selections. 

The teacher may hektograph the alphabet in the follow- 
ing three ways: 

1 Print, capital and small letters. 

2 Script, capital and small letters. 

3 Written, capital and small letters. 

There should be a large number of copies of these so that 
each child may have five or six alphabets of each when cut 
up. Thealphabets for each child may be kept in envelopes 
or in boxes. They may be used in the two following ways: 

1 To build the selections, sometimes using print, 
sometimes script, and: sometimes written. 

In this way the pupils become familiar with the three 
kinds of letters. 

2 The following seat work in phonetics may be begun: 

a Matching sounds. a 
b Blending. 


For matching sounds, after there has been class work in 
connection with them, the teacher might ask the class to 
match for f,d,m,r. The pupil would arrange these letters 
across the top of the desk and below make as many more 
rows as possible, and at the same time thinking the sound 
represented while each letter is being found and placed. 
This becomes systematic drill. 


In this connection a further suggestion may be under- 
taken, if the teacher desires, as follows: For the first row at 
the top of the desk the teacher may supply each pupil with 
suitable hektographed pictures. These add to the interest. 
[t is not probable that they have much other value or that 
anyone could learn the sounds of our letters from listen- 
ing to a cat or a cow. 
desk of 


(See illustration of a work 


suggestions given.) 


seat prepared according to 


Following this work some of the more common phono- 
grams should be taught, perhaps in February, and the regu- 
lar work of blending begun according to the following chart. 
In this way the children acquire a key for use in connection 
with new words. 


CHART OF VOWELS, CONSONANTS, BLENDS AND PHONO- 
GRAMS FOR DRILL IN CONNECTION WITH 
PRIMARY READING 





123 Phonograms 690 Word Grades One and Two 
LONG AND SHORT VOWEL PHONOGRAMS 
PedAgeaeawtkimspeasts x z 
a a é e i i 
2 ack 13 ave 9 est 7 eal 9 ill Sine 
10 ad 12 ail 8 ead 7 eam 7 im 7 ight 
9 at 12 Ly S ent 6 eat 6 id 6 ind 
9 ag 9 ale S et 6 ear 6 ig 6 ire 
S an S ake 6 ed 5 eed 6 n 6 ile 
8 ap S ain 6 ell » eel 6 it > ice 
8 ash S ane 6 en $ ean 5 ip t ive 
7 ab 7 age 6 end t eek 5 ink 3 igh 
7 ang 7 ade 6 ess 4 eep 4 ift 3 ite 
6 am 7 ame 5 eck s ead 4 ish 3 ime 
6 atch > ace 4 ead s each $ ist 4 ipe 
5 ank 5 ate 3 egg 3 een 7 ing 3 ife 
> ar 4 aid 2 em 3 eak > ick 2 ide 
5 ax 4 aste 1 elp 3 eet 3 ilt 2 ise 
f amp 3 aze 2 eef 2 = 2 ike 
$ and 2 ape 2 ide 
re 6 u a 
6 ob ll ore 8 um 3 ure 
6 og 8 old 8 ush 
5 ock S ow 7 uck 
> ot 6 ope 5 ust 
4 op 5 oat 5 ut 
4 od 5 ose 4 ub 
4 oss 5 oke 4 ump 
5 ole 6 un 
4 ote 3 up 
4 one 3 ull 
4 oad 
4 oar 
3 ode 
3 ome 
3 oam 
3 ong 
2 oof 
Additional Vowel-base Phonograms, including the more difficult 
sounds. Key to 226 words. 
9 art 14 are 9 ook 5 ound 
8 all 7 ass 8 aw 7° ew 
7 @ 7 ant 7 oil 7 out 
7 arp 5 ance 7 oss 7 ow 
5 air 5 ast 6 oom 7 own 
4 ark 5 alk 6 ark 5 oot 
4 ask 4 aft 5 awl 5 urn 
3 arm 4 ash 5 ool 3 ull 
3 arge 5 oon 1 ich 
3 ard 5 om 
2 arsh 3 oy 
2 oice 
3 ood 
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Consonant Formations which, combined with First and Second Grade 
Phonogram Chart, will increase the vocabulary by 339 words, mak 
ing 1255 words complete in all. 

br—cl—ch—cr—fl—fr—gl—gr—sh—sl—st—tr—wh— wr—dr—gh- 
pr—S—sp—sw—sk—sm—sn—th. 


The figures at the left indicate the number of words that pupils of 
the first two grades may be expected to learn in connection with this 
chart. The chart may be used to good purpose also in the third, and, 
for review work, in the fourth grades. 


The new work for January is as follows: 


XVI The Wind, Stevenson ........ 26 new words 
XVII _ Birds and Beasts, Zsop .....45 new words 
XVIII The Sugar Plum Tree, Field ...33 new words 
XIX Frogsat School ............57 new words 
XX Celebration Story .......... 84 new words 


This makes a total of 245 words to be taught during the 
month of January. The children are now becoming able 
to help themselves to some extent. They now know how 
to identify words by referring to the lines in which they 
occur. They begin to enjoy the power they are gaining 
— the ability to read—and the work moves much faster. 
The teacher may give them a page each from some maga- 
zine, with large print, and ask them to draw a line around 
all the words they know. This makes a variation and 
affords drill at the same time. 

Most of the devices before used still apply, but the work 
moves more and more from the mechanics of reading over 
to the thought side of the selection; e. g., “What did the 
wind toss on high?” “Find the word that tells what the 
wind blew about the sky.” “Find the line that tells how 
the wind passed.” Make much of this method of asking 
for words and lines. Selection XVI needs pictures of 
kites. By the use of well selected pictures the thought of 
many of the selections may be made more clear to the chil- 
dren than by any other means. This side of the work 
should be emphasized to a far greater extent than is usually 
the case. 

For Selection XVII secure several pictures of bats. 
This is a story that several of the pupils can tell before the 
class. 

Number XVIII offers unusual opportunity for pictures 
and the fancies of children. Number XIX may be illus- 
trated by pictures and additional interest may be found 
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ya 

7” 
#. AR 
in asking such of the children as have seen frogs to tell what 


they have seen. Number XX may be acted out, to -som« 
extent, in school, and so taught more easily. 


mW 
mm 
wm 
mm 


Selection for January 
XVII 


1 Once there was a great battle between the birds and 
the beasts. The bat did not join either side, at first 
He thought he would wait and see how the battle turned 

2 At last he saw that the beasts were likely to win the 
fight. Then he went among them. 

When they saw him, they thought he was a bird 
“Tear him to pieces,” they cried. 

3 But the bat said, “Look at the hair that covers miy 
body. Do you see any feathers? And look at my sharp 
teeth. Do birds have teeth? Does a bird’s mouth look like 
mine? 

4 “Sure enough, he is a beast,” said the others. And 
they let him alone. 

But the battle was not over yet. The birds won the 
victory after all. Then the bat vanished from among the 
beasts. He hid in the tree-tops awhile. When he thought 
it safe, he showed himself among the birds. 

5 “Here is a beast!” cried the birds. “See his hair 
and his teeth. Look at his mouth. He is not one of us. 
Peck him to death!” 

But the bat flapped his wings and cried, “Just see me 
fly. Do you not see that I am a bird?” 

6 Upon this the birds decided not to kill him. But 
they would have nothing to do with him. They were sure 
they had seen him on friendly terms with the beasts. 


— Hisop 
after feathers mouth terms 
awhile fight nothing them 
bat first others thought 
battle flapped peck tree-tops 
beasts friendly pieces turned 
between great safe vanished 
bird’s himself seen victory 
covers join sharp wait 
death kill showed went 
decided likely sure win 
either mine teeth won 
enough 
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XVI 
THE WIND 


I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 

But always you yourself you hid. 

I felt you push, I heard you call, 

I could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


O you that are so strong and cold, 

O blower, are you young or old? 

Are you a beast of field and tree, 

Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


— Stevenson 
a-blowing different pass 
across felt push 
always heard skirts 
around hid song 
beast kites strong 
blow ladies toss 
blower lon young 
child lou yourself 


cold O 


Note This selection shows the large type used in printing the cards 
designed for the children’s use. For a description of these cards and 
their use, see November issue. 





XX 
CELEBRATION STORY 


OH WHAT FUN THEY HAD! WHAT NOISE THEY MADE! 
WHAT A HAPPY FOURTH OF JULY! 


AND 


It was the Fourth of July, the glorious Fourth of July! | 


| down on the porch again. 
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Selections for January 





Arabella and Araminta were dressed in red, white and 


| blue; of course they each had a flag like the others. 


Oh, but didn’t they all look pretty as they ran around in 
the yard! Arabella’s and Araminta’s father called them 
and said, “ Now we will march, dear children.”’ 

So they all marched around and around in the yard, and 
waved their flags in the air. They sang as they marched, 
and they said as they marched, “Hurrah for the Fourth of 
July!” “Hurrah for the Fourth of July!” 

They sang as they marched, and they said as they 
marched, “Hurrah for the Fourth of July!” 

They sang as they marched, and they said as they 
marched, “Hurrah for the Fourth of July!” 

Then Arabella’s and Araminta’s father gave them, every 
one, a red, white and blue balloon. He took the flags 
away. 

They marched around the yard, and sailed their balloons 
in the air. They sang as they marched, and they said as 
they marched, “Hurrah for the Fourth of July!’’ 

When they were tired of marching, Arabella’s and Ara- 
minta’s father gave every one a package of torpedoes. 
Then every one found a stone, a nice, flat stone. (Oh, 
this was the greatest fun!) Then every one fired his tor- 
pedoes! 

Pop! pop! they would go, with a crack and a bang. 
Pop! pop! they would go, with a great big noise. Crack! 
crack! bang! bang! all the torpedoes going at once. I 
tell you it made a noise! 

When the torpedoes were gone, and it was beginning to 


| get quite dark, Arabella’s and Araminta’s father said to 


them, “Now, children, all go and sit on the porch and 
watch me.” 

So they all sat down in a row on the porch, and this nice 
papa built a bonfire out in the yard —a big, big bonfire 
out in the yard. Then he called: “Come, children, and 
we will all join hands and dance around the fire.” 

So they all danced around and around the bonfire. 
They sang as they danced, and they said as they danced, 
“Hurrah for the Fourth of July!”’ 

When they had danced until they were tired, they all sat 
It was now quite dark, and 


| Arabella’s and Araminta’s papa gave them some fireworks. 
| They were skyrockets that shot their beautiful lights in the 


| air, very, very high in the air. 


Oh, these delighted the 
children! There were wonderful spinning wheels of fire, 
little wheels of colored fire, and these delighted the children. 
And there were many other fireworks besides, whose names 
I do not remember. 

At last, when the fireworks were over, the children went 
home. 


Arabella and Araminta were going to have a splendid time. | built 


What do you suppose they were going to do? 


Why, four | carries 


little girls and four little boys had come to play with them, | Celebration 


and they were going to have a Celebration! 


Out in the yard, at the side of their house, they were 


going to have a Celebration. 


| 


All the four little girls were dressed in red, white and | dance 
blue; all the four little boys were dressed in red, white and | danced 


blue; every one carried a flag. 





air delighted hurrah sang 
Arabella dressed join sat 
Arabella’s every July shot 
Araminta father made skyrocket 
Araminta’s fire march some 
around fired marched spinning 
balloon fireworks marching splendid 
balloons flag names story 
beautiful flags nice suppose 
| beginning flat noise tell 
| besides found Oh these 
bonfire four others time 
Fourth over took 
fun package torpedoes 
gave pop until 
children girls porch watch 
colored gone ran waved 
course great red wheels 
greatest remember whose 
hands row wonderful 
dear happy sailed yard 


15 
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January Post Card cour age lov a ble some won 
does mon ey some thing won der 
2 | done mon key some times young 
ind doub le month some way young ster 
| in o = a (circumflex 
em 
A word worm wor ship worth 
ind = YZ work wor ry worst worthy 
ee = world worse : 
10 
. : — 7) 00 (long) 
hey ‘a Ss — 
{i — ( bo som move too whom 
hey ; / } do shoe two whose 
y) J lose to who wo man 
rery are, 
lags a oO 60 (Short) 
0nS | could should would wolf 
1 as couldn’t shouldn't wouldn't wolf ish 
“ Z 
so “ 66 (double o long 
oes. , 
‘Oh, } bloom CoO mood y sloop 
tor- - 4 | / boob y cool moon smooth 
¢ c boor coop er moose smooth ly 
ang. me yen Soul 4 “aA boo hoo food noon spool 
ack! ie. ee boom fool nood le spoon 
: I boom er ang fool ish pool stool 
° boon gloom y O0r SLOOD 
g to A New Year’s Wish "we seal er a . wanie 
yer Before we try the New Year path boot hoof room swoop 
That looks so like perfection, booth hoot roost tool 
nice “Here’s hoping” that each step we take boot y loom eee Ae SON 
. . ° ° brood loon root tooth 
nfire Be in the right direction!—A. E. A. reer ae “wee scoop troop 
and choose moo shoo whoop 
_ Toa Fs }Syecet leaveloet co coon mood shoot Woo 
ced, 66 (short double o) 
. i 
lee Second Year Phonics 
. d book Loot nook wood 
= j V brook good re 10k wood en 
oy = cook hood shook wool 
l - Kate K. O’Neill cook y hook soot wool en 
a EW work should be on the sounds of 0. Review crook look took wool y 
hoon. the long and short sounds. Make as long a list as 
ane possible, using only the words the children can be oo = long o 
made to understand. 
went door floor brooc h 
6 (circumflex ) 
oo = short u 
bon bon cor ner mort gage snort 
bor der for nor sort blood flood 
born for bid north sought 
borne for feit or stork ou Diphthong 
et broad fork or ches tra storm 
bought form or der thorn a bout ground out ing slouch 
3 brought for ward or gan thorn y bounce hound out rage sound 
cord fought or phan thought bound hour ounce sour 
cork horn ought torch bound a ry house pound south 
corn horse scorch tor ment cloud jounce pout spout 
cor set mor al scorn tor ped o cloud y lounge proud stout 
cor rect morn ing short tor toise couch mount round thou 
count moun tain rouse thou sand 
i o with a horizontal line through center = wu doubt mouth scout trout 
” one once foul ounce scour vouch 
o = short u found our shout wound 
gouge out 
broth er hon ey moth er sponge 
col an der love noth ing tongue ou = 66 
ful col or love ly oth er touch 
_ come love i ness ov en tough bou illon soup you 
coun try love less rough troub le bou le vard sou ve nir youth 
‘ coup le lov er smoth er troublesome group through your 
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dough 
four 
mould 


bow 

brow 
brown 
chow chow 
chow der 
clown 

cow 

cow ard 
cow slip 
crowd 


blow 

bow 

bowl 

bow legged 
crow 

flow 


boil 

boil er 

bois ter ous 
broil 

choice 

corn 

coil 


boy 
boy cott 
coy 


ou = long 8) 
moult pour 
mourn shoul der 


poul try smoul der 


ow — Diphthong 


crown low er 
down mow 
drown owl 
drowned plow 
drow sy pow der 
flow er pow er 
fowl pow er ful 
growl pow wow 
how row 
how] row dy 
ow = long o 
flown low 
glow low er 
grow mow 
growth mown 
hol low row 
know show 


oi — Diphthong 


doi ly nois y 
foil oil 

hoist - oil y 

join oint ment 
joint point 
moist point er 
noise poi son 


oy — Diphthong 


joy oys ter 
joy ous roy al 
loy al 


PRIMARY 


soul 
though 
thor ough 


SCOW 
show er 
tow el 
tow er 
town 
trow el 
vow 
vow el 
yowl 


snow 
SOW 
stow 
throw 
tow 


quoit 
soil 
spoil 
toil 
toil et 
voice 


toy 
voy age 


I always add to the above list by using the plurals, add- 


ing d or ed, ing, tion, ness, etc. 
words I can find. 
in the dictionary. 


Also use all the compound 
You will find the most complete list 
If you are not absolutely sure as to 


the marking of every word, look it up before giving the 


lesson. 


Make list of words using ough, children can see in how 


many ways it may be used. 


good drill. 


cough 

dough 
6 — old 
6 —on 
6 — corn 


enough 
tough 


© with horizontal line through center 


o = u—come 
o = 4i—work 
o = 66- 

o = 0oo—could 


They will enjoy it and it is 
Use same words in a spelling lesson. 


though 
trough, etc. 


wu — one 
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66 = room 
565 = foot 
60 = 6—door 
00 = ti—blood 
ou (diphthong) cloud 
ou = 6—four 
ou = 00—soup 
ow (diphthong)—brown 
ow = 6—crow 


oi (diphthong) - 


noise 


oy (diphthong) — boy 


Tell story of “Pied Piper.” 


Afterwards write descrip- 


tion of the rats, in the original, for children to read. 


For picture story, use parts of sentences for children to 


fill out, orally, instead of words. 


with story. 


. 


‘ 


« 


Children must be familiar 


THE THREE PIGS 
An old mother pig, 
nice basket of eggs, 
by the nape of the neck, 
‘T’ll invite all the foxes,” 
a cabbage house, 
‘Don’t let the fox,” 
‘A friend of your mother’s,” 
peeling potatoes. 
through the woods, 
kettle rolled down, 
on top of the house, 
the greediest pig, 
he huffed and he puffed, 
‘T’ll get your two brothers,” 
a brick house, 
heard a knock, 
creeping and creeping, 
‘We'll eat you instead.” 
clean and not greedy, 
took the poor little pig, 
‘Tl not let you in.” 
everybody liked him. 
eat you all up. 
rolling on the floor. 
buy a new kettle, 
‘I know what I'll do.” 
three, baby pigs 
‘We'll have a party” 
down the chimney 
the dirtiest pig 
‘T’ll huff and I'll puff” 
nibbling tender cabbage leaves. 
up a high hill 
took the cover off 
on a long journey 
tied him to a tree 
a mud house 
‘Who’s there?” 
he was so frightened 
they squealed and squealed 
‘I never saw anything.” 


The above may be written on slips of paper and passed to 
the children, or they may draw and see who can make the 
most sentences, if there is not enough board room. 
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ip- 
to 
lar 
: Winter scenes can be made in the same way. This kind 
Drawing for First Or Second of drawing is practical all the year round. 
Grades After these scenes are drawn on the blackboard, a colored 
chalk and paper lesson may follow on the next day. In the 
Anne S. Satterlee blackboard work the children can erase and correct mis- 
ITTLE children love to draw, and blackboard draw- ‘kes, but in a colored chalk lesson they have to have some 
ing is one way in which they can use the freedom idea of what they will draw. 
which they like in every line of work. They always go to work willingly and quickly after their 
During the first few lessons at the blackboard blackboard lessons. 
the class may draw anything they care to. In this way 
the teacher can see the best way to direct them. Each 
class is different and has different ideas. . 
The development is very slow at first, but with a little How | Obtained Perfect 
suggestion now and then from the teacher, they are helped - 
ieee. ' , Spelling Lessons 
Tell them to observe as they go to and from school Edna Blackman 
the games the children are playing. They will be alert ; : or 
for new observations of things taking place on the street, I have worked out a little plan in spelling for my second 
the different sort of automobiles used for business or pleas- nd third grades which has proved so successful that I think 
ure, the postman collecting or delivering mail. it is worth trying. . 
They will also see some one making a garden or mowing At the beginning of the year I took about two weeks 
the lawn. teaching the children how to study spelling at their seats 
The memory is not only being trained, but they become nd found that it was two weeks well spent. 
alert and are always ready to see something new, which the My classes are about evenly divided, but I can see no 
teacher may ask them to draw for her. reason why this plan would not work as well if the classes 
In the fall on returning to school after their summer va- were unequally divided. , 
cation, they have no doubt visited parks and been to picnics I called the third grade “Reds” and the second grade 
or farms. “Blues.” <A red flag was made for the former division and 
All these make very interesting pictures as they have a blue one for the latter. I then explained that the class 
seen many games which show a great deal of action. having the fewest misspelled words at the end of a week 
This is illustrated by the composite picture which I have would have their flag displayed in the class-room during all 
shown. Seven children were sent to the blackboard and the of the following week. 
result of each drawing, connected in their own way with the Then the contest began. 
drawing next to theirs, make a continuous park scene. This little device appealed to every member of the class 
One child drew a picnic party eating their lunch on the and everyone worked hard to get a perfect lesson. 
lawn and the May-pole dance; another drew a bridge with We have been carrying on the contest for several weeks, 
boats passing under. One child drew the horseshoe game, beginning with a clean record on Monday mornings and, 
and another the croquet game. as a sign that the interest is still as keen as ever, last week 
One little girl drew a lady with a go-cart and another every child had a perfect lesson during all of the week. 
lady with a parasol walking on the path in the park. This meant a tie,so both flags were displayed, and as the 
The baseball game was drawn by a small boy who loves corner blackboard showed five red “R’s’’ and five blue 
to play baseball and is able to cut and draw baseball ‘“R’s” we celebrated with a little party a half hour before 
games almost perfectly. dismissal the following Monday afternoon. 
Lo A golf game can also be drawn which some child prob- This contest is, of course, in connection with written 
1e 


ably has observed at the park links, or it might be possible 
some boy had been caddie for older people. 

The pictures drawn in this way make the long composite 
drawing. The different trees are drawn in the same way, 
in these park scenes, from their observations as they go to 
and from school or from what they remember after their 
visits to the park on holidays or Saturdays. 

On Friday nights, as the children are getting ready to be 
dismissed, one could tell them to try to remember some- 
thing special which they may see on their trips with parents. 
On Monday do not forget to allow them to show by a 
blackboard lesson what they remember, 


spelling. 

We have four new words, three old words and a “ family”’ 
of four phonetic words each day. These are written three 
times and studied before class. When the words are 
spelled orally in the class anda word is misspelled, that word 
is taught by some one of the class. It is spelled orally and 
finally written to be sure that it is learned. 

Then the words are written, sometimes on blackboard and 
sometimes on paper. 

The work is corrected immediately after class and great 
is the excitement until the mistakes are counted and the 
results announced, 
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The Drill Side of Arithmetic 


OTHER WORK IN ADDITION 


Marian D. Paine 


SERIES WORK 

HE forty-five addition combinations are among 

the first things to learn in arithmetic, and when 

these are perfectly known they should be applied 

to larger numbers. One of the gaps to be- bridged 
over in the orderly learning of arithmetic is the step illus- 
trated by the fact that, because a child knows that 9 and 7 
are 16, he does not necessarily know that 19 and 7 are 26, 
39 and 7 are 46, and so on. Drills im series work are valu- 
able at this stage. 

The addition series are most useful, and upon them con- 
siderable time should be spent. There are three types of 
series work in addition, and one should be acquired before 
a second is attempted. Though they may seem similar to 
an adult, yet to a child there is a distinct difference, and 
because he can do one kind of series work, there is no 
guarantee at all that he can do another. 

The first type is illustrated by the following examples: 


2 12 22 32 = 8 62 72 82 92 
+4 | | | 1 | | | | } 
6 16 26 8636 16 db 66 76 S86 OG 


l 11 21 dl t] ol 61 7 SI 9] 


48 48 48 48 48 48 +8 48 48 +8 
9 19 29 39 49 59 69 7) =689—O99 
0 1 20 30 40 50) 69 70) 80 90 

+5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
5 6 2 35 4 #55 #65 75 $5 95 


This type is easiest because the sums of 2 and 4, 1 and 8, 
and 0 and 5 are below 10. 
The second kind consists of numbers which, when added, 


end in zero: 


6 16 26 36 16 56 66 76 S6 96 
+4 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 
LO 20 30 10) 50 60 70 80 90 100 


The third and most difficult type includes numbers which 
add up to more than 10: 


7 17 27 37 17 a7 67 77 87 
+9 0) 9 9 8) 9 9 9 9 
16 26 36 16 56 66 76 R65 96 


It is a mistake to attempt the second and third variety 
until the first has been thoroughly learned by all the mem- 
bers of the group or class. 

Series work should not be carried beyond 100. When first 
begun the numbers and answers should be on the board 
for study and examination, so that clear mental images 
may be formed. At this stage it should be given only for 
written work, at first merely as an exercise in copying. 
Later on, the child should think out the answers for himself. 

Particular pains should be taken by the teacher that the 
pupils observe the exact arrangement of the numbers under 
each other. It should also be noted that, when one long 
line is drawn below the numbers composing the series, 
only one plus or addition sign is needed; when each part 
of the series has a separate line below it, plus signs are needed 


for every combination. Such points may seem trivial, and 
in a sense they are; but if a thing is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing as perfectly as may be. The effect on the 
paper is of little importance, but the effect on the childés 
mind of scrutinizing carefully every little detail is not un- 
important. On the contrary it is one of the things to be 
assiduously cultivated. Older children are careless mainly 
because, when smaller, they have been allowed to be care- 
less, and the teaching of arithmetic should be so managed 
that no little mistakes of form are made simply because 
the correct forms are not known. It might also be added 
that the children themselves enjoy attention to these 
apparently small points, and do better work when required 
to observe them. 

After considerable written drill in the various forms of 
series, oral work — both individual and in concert — may 
be given. Such work ought to continue at intervals 
throughout the second and third grades. Sometimes the 
pupils may give series to each other, but ordinarily this 
should be under the guidance of the teacher herself; other- 
wise much time is wasted. 

The one giving the examples may say, “I will give an 
addition series for everyone. It begins with 9 and 6,” 
and then the series to 89 and 6 (“9 and 6 are 15, 19 and 6 
are 25, 29 and 6 are 35,” and so on) should be recited by 
the whole school in concert. It may afterwards be given 
by several pupils alone. It is a help to have 


9 Hw) 
+H or +6 
15 


or simply “5,” written on the board for everyone to see, 
though in an easy series, or when individuals are reciting, 
this is not often necessary or advisable. 

There should also be practice in the broken series. A 
child may be asked: 

“How much are 9 and 4? 
so forth. 

At other times all the work should be with numbers be- 
low 20: 


69 and 42 19 and 4?” and 


8 and 4 
18 and 4 


3 and 6 
13 and 6, and so on, 
since here the rhythmic swing is not so pronounced as it is 
with the numbers from 20 to 90, while the immediate need 
for connecting 6 and 8, for example, with 16 and 8, is greater 
than the need for knowing 56 and 8 or 86 and 8, since almost 
all the addition that occurs in the written lessons of the 
second year, deals with columns which total less than 30. 
On this account the earlier parts of the series should be 
thoroughly fixed by separate and special drills. 

Series work is particularly adapted to the slower pupils. 
The reasoning is relatively simple and when they have 
grasped the processes involved, they will delight in the 
(to them) large examples which they are able to solve. 

By asking a child whether he prefers a hard or an easy 
series, or by giving him a very simple one when he is unable 
to complete one of the most difficult type, he may be stimu- 
lated to rapid advance. 

It may also be suggested to the pupils that they practice 
the series when on the way to school or while dressing in 
the morning. Children naturally enjoy such rhythmic 
exercises as the multiplication tables, counting by any num- 
ber, or repeating a series, and much practice in all three will 
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lead to increased facility in the manipulation of the smaller 
numbers. 


SINGLE COLUMN ADDITION 


Practice in column addition should accompany and rein- 
jorce knowledge gained in oral drill upon the forty-five 
fundamental addition combinations 

For instance, as soon as the smaller combinations have 
been learned, such columns as 


2 1 

2 2 
+2 1 
- +3 


may be given; later when the combinations above 10 are 
being studied, harder examples like 


4 

6 
+4 

may be introduced; after the series work has been begun, 

longer columns having totals to 25 or 30 should be presented. 


tN 


—- w 


( 
3 
+4 


It may perhaps at first seem that single column addition 
presents no unfamiliar features, and that an example like 


6 
4 
+3 


is no harder than 
8 
+7 


save for the slightly greater dexterity necessary to get the 
sum of four numbers right instead of two. 

On the contrary, there is one important new habit to learn. 
This is the retaining of each result in mind until the next 
is thought of. In the example 


5 
3 
2 
+6 


a child must think 6 + 2 = 8,8 +3 = 11,11 + 5 = 16, 
and carry 8 in his mind until he has thought of 11, and 11 
until he has thought of 16. This does not mean that he 
should say aloud, “6 and 2 are 8, 8 and 3 are 11, 11 and 5 
are 16,’ as so many are taught to do. The shortest form 
is inevitably the best, and all that he should be allowed to 
say is, “8, 11, 16,’ never pronouncing the bottom num- 
ber, which is in this case 6. 

When the partial result is more than 10, the series idea 
(connecting 11 + 5 with 1 + 5, 27 + 8 with 7 + 8) should 
be utilized, so that there will not be so many children as 
there are at present who do not connect the larger number 
combinations with the forty-five fundamental ones which 
they know. 

From the very first children should be trained in these 
two things (pronouncing, and, if possible, thinking, merely 
the results of each addition and instant connection of any 
part of a series with its foundation combination, as 14 + 9 
with 4 + 8) so that there will be nothing to unlearn later. 

A third important thing which should not be neglected 
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is the careful placing of numbers under other numbers of 
the same decade. To learn 


1 


» 
tty 
12 
is not at first very much harder than 
4 
2 


+¢ 


12 
or some irregular and slovenly arrangement of the figures, 
and will save an immense amount of labor later on. 
Children should of course be sufficiently drilled on the 
addition combinations so that the sight of two numbers, 


9 3 
+ +4 


instantly calls up the proper answer. This is also in general 
the aim of work in column addition. An example like 


) 
l 
3 
l 
+2 


should be regarded as three 3's; and 


» 
1 
6 
2 
+8 
ought to be mentally conceived as two 10’s anda 5. The 
finding of 10's, 


3 5 
5 2 
6 l 
4 7 
2 8 
7 3 
3 +6 
4+. - 


is a particularly useful part of their training, since our 
whole notation is built upon decades. 

Such grouping of two or more numbers aids both speed 
and accuracy — the two desirables in all the mechanical 
drill work of arithmetic. 


DOUBLE COLUMN ADDITION 


With the introduction of double: column addition, there 
are still other new steps to be learned. For instance, in the 
example, 

25 
60 
3 
+49 


the writing of the tens and units under each other is a new 
step, the writing of the 3 below the 0 in 60 is another, the 
necessity of adding the right-hand column before the left- 
hand one is another, neglecting the 0 in adding 9 + 3 + 5 is 
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another, neglecting the space between 4 and 6 is another, 
and the need of setting down only a part of the answer at 
once is another; but, most important of all, the process of 
adding columns which exceed 10, or what is somewhat 
absurdly called “carrying,’’ must be learned. 

This last, indeed, is not ignored by any teacher, and it is 
often made much more of a bugbear than is necessary. 
The prime requisites in teaching the step are first a clear 
understanding of the process on the part of the teacher, 
and second, making sure that no wrong notions get into 
the pupil’s minds. One of the Laws of Association is that 
of “primacy,” the strength of first impressions. No teacher 
who has struggled to break herself of a bad habit of speech 
or a misspelling, can fail to appreciate its importance. 

The first thing to learn is the difference between the 
answer in 

21 
42 

+35 
98 

and in 

46 
35 
29 


+53 
163 


In the first, the unit answer was below 10; in the second, 
it was above 10. This distinction children can and will 
grasp quickly. 

They must then learn what to do when the unit answer is of 
two figures. If it is at first always placed on the blackboard 
or a small piece of scrap paper, and the right hand number 
crossed off just before it is written [where it belongs, the 
children can then look back after the 3 has been written, 
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and find out how many 10’s there are (two in this case) 
to be added to the second column. It must then be learned 
that the complete answer to the second column should be 
written down, whether it is more or less than 10. 

Three column addition follows the same general plan, a 
second partial answer being placed below the first in its turn. 

The device of writing down the answer to each column, 
and crossing out the right-hand figure, ought to be continued 
for some time after the process has been learned, as there 
will always be some children who will otherwise get mixed 
and there need be no fear that pupils will not drop the addi- 
tional figure making when the need for it is past. 

The first addition of each column should be consistently 
from the bottom number upward, and from the start chil- 
dren should be trained to check their work by adding every 
column twice — the second time from the top downward. 
This example, for instance, 


bo Ors Cr Go 


+ 


to 
to 


is to be added, “7, 14, 19, 22,” and checked, “8, 15, 20, 
22,” the answer being of course written down before the 
checking is done, and erased later if found to be incorrect. 

While the process of column addition is being learned, 
most of the work should be done on the blackboard and 
the various steps given orally. Unsupervised work should 
be avoided until there has been considerable practice under 
the direction of the teacher, and she is sure that even the 
dullest pupils know every step thoroughly. By proceeding 
slowly at first, time will in the end be gained and correct 
habits be firmly established. 
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Days so short they seem all night, 
Yet brimful of good times merry; 
Thirty-one days, cold and white, 


Make the stormy January. 
—A. BE. A. 
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The Fairies 
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Occupation Lessons 


Eskimo Poster 


Ada Cameron 


When we were making our Eskimo pictures we took a 
week of our geography time and talked about the Eskimo. 
The children found out all sorts of things about him. 

During this time our cuttings were all to represent Eskimo 
figures. 

Each child made a small picture like the one below. 

The sky was made from dark or light gray paper. Others 
showed the sunset and we painted a bright sunset sky. The 
ground was made from either white paper or white cotton, 
and the icebergs from the same. 

We cut our igloos from light gray and marked off the 
ice cakes with chalk or ink. 

The sledges and dogs were cut from brown or black 
paper. 

The Eskimos were in one case cut from the black, as the 
sledges and dogs, and made just a silhouette picture. In 
the other picture where the cotton was used for the snow 
and icebergs the Eskimos were cut from brown paper and 
wrapped in the cotton. All you could see was the brown 
face sticking through the cotton-covered figure. 

The Eskimo dogs and sledges were placed as you see 
them in the picture below. 

We placed a long whip in the Eskimo’s hand. 
was cut from the brown paper. 


This 

















The Little Round Thought 


What are you thinking, little round cat, 
Sitting quite still, as you ought? 
“Oh, sitting all day on my little round mat, 
I am thinking a little round thought!”’ 


What little round thought are you thinking at, 
Blinking all day in the house? 
“Oh, the sweetest thought to a little round cat, 
The thought of a little round mouse!” 
— Agnes Lee 
(From Little Folks, August, 1899.) 


An Alphabet for Primary Pupils 


Mary B. Grubb 


(Book rights reserved) 
ERY often the best applied design of the school- 
room is marred by irregular, poor printing. Many 
times the form of type selected is too elaborate 
and sometimes there is an indiscriminate mixture 
of types. 

In the primary grades, the majority of the pupils will 
have difficulty in measuring the fractional parts of an inch, 
and even more difficulty in drawing the guide lines and 
working out the proportions of the letters. 

The work will be much simplified if only capita’s are 
used at first, and if their form is learned by cutting instead 
of drawing. Distribute a number of oblongs of cutting 
paper each 2” x 13”. Begin with the letter “O,” fold one 
of the papers through the middle vertically, then cut as 
indicated by the heavy lines in Fig. I, “B.”’ The dotted 
line represents a fold. Then cut the letters “C,” “G” and 
others similar in form to “O.” The alphabet on the oppo- 
site page was drawn from the cuttings made by a fourth 
grade pupil and will offer suggestions for the remainder of 
the alphabet. 

Whenever a letter is well made place it between the pages 
of a book, until you are ready to mount all of the alphabet. 

An interesting and practical application of this problem 
is to make an “Alphabet Book” or a “Year Book” and 
illustrate it with cuttings. For these books the letters 
may be made the same size of those used in our full page 
of type. 

To make the “Year Book” have six or seven sheets of 
dark tinted construction paper, each sheet 6” x 18”, fold 
exactly on the short diameter of each paper. Be sure the 
papers are placed one exactly above the other. Then 
with a long, double thread sew the papers together by plac- 
ing a few stitches on the fold. Leave a few inches at the 
end of the thread, begin sewing near the middle of the fold, 
bring the last stitch near enough the start that the thread 
may be tied to the end left in the beginning, fasten in a 
close knob, then cut the threads. 

After the book is sewed mount the letters for the word 
“Year Book” on the outside page. Next open the book 
and on the right hand page mount the word, “ January.” If 
you wish you may add a border of lighted candles below 
the word, as a symbol of the long winter evenings we have 
for our books and indoor games. (Count this as page 1.) 

On pages 2 and 3 mount cuttings of sleds, skates, 
mittens, snow shovels, and other objects suggesting “ Janu- 
ary.” A simple winter landscape may be worked out on 
one page. Our primary art books solve this problem. 

On pages 4and 5 mount cuttings for the word, *‘ February, 
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with flags, shields, hatchets and hearts as symbols of the 
special days. 

Each month work out the name on the left page and place 
suggestive cuttings opposite. Take the books home at the 
end of the term. 

After the general forms have been learned by cutting, 
the pupils in the third and fourth grades should be able 
to draw the letters on the squared or “blocked” paper and 
to fill in the outlines with brush and ink or with water- 
colors. 





The Doll-House 


Gertrude Ball 


H, for some kind of handwork to keep up my pupils’ 
interest now that the holidays are over, and we 
have somewhat recovered from the preparations 
therefor!’’ sighed Miss Hilton, teacher of the third 

and fourth grades in a village school. 

“Throughout the fall and early winter,” she continued, 
as I laid aside my coat and hat and sank into the comfort- 
able willow rocker which she had drawn up before the fire 
for me,” I had no difficulty in securing plenty of work for 


“ 


my class. There were so many holidays then to make 
pretty things for—Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. 


“And a little later will come the ever-welcome spring, 
when Dame Nature will furnish us with many pretty things 
to draw and paint. But just now I am at a loss for ideas. 
It seems to us I have already exhausted all that I ever had. 

“And then, you know, in many small schools like ours 
there are no facilities for manual training for the boys, or 
for sewing for the girls. 

“Only a short time ago I was visiting in a large city school 
where these advantages are enjoyed by the pupils. In the 
hall stood a beautiful doll-house, complete with clapboards, 
shing es, porch, real glass windows, porch-boxes with real 
flowers growing in them, paint and electric lights, and it 
was prettily furnished inside. The boys of the manual 
training class had made the house and furniture, and the 
girls of the sew ng class had made the curtains, rugs, bed- 
ding, sofa pillows etc. How I wish my boys and girls 
could enjoy making one like that, but of course that was 
made by older children, anyway,” she ended with a sigh. 

* Wel ,” I replied. “why don’t you try it?” 
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Miss Hilton looked at me in amazement. 
could we attempt anything like that here?” 
asked. 

“ Not exactly like that,”. I answered; “but I have an idea 
which is partly old and partly new, that your description 
of the doll-house you saw has brought to my mind. If you 
care to hear it, and it will be of any use to you, I'll tell you 
about it.” 

“Proceed at once, please. I'm all attention.” 

“Well, I was just thinking, why not make a doll-house 
similar to those which have delighted the hearts of small 
girls at Christmas time ever since you and I were children, 
only, let this one be made of cardboard boxes instead of 
wooden ones. 

“Let the children bring you four large boxes of the same, 
or nearly the same, size. Fasten them securely together, 
two at the bottom, and two at the. top. 

“The children will gladly bring you remnants of wall-paper 


galore. 


“Why, how 
she finally 


From these you can select the ones most suitable 
for the decoration of the four rooms. Your own ingenuity 
will doubtless furnish you with many more ideas as to the 
further equipment of the miniature home.” 

“Thank you; I believe I shall try it,” said Miss Hilton 
slowly, “and I think I already have a few ideas gradually 
creeping into my brain. Why not make it ay nearly as 
possible an ideal. home in miniature for the avefage Ameri- 
can family? Perhaps I can give the children some prac- 
tical instruction in this way as to what a real home is like.”’ 

One day, a couple of weeks later, a child tapped at my 
door and said, “ Miss Hilton would like to have you come 
to our room for a few minutes.” 

I vent across the hall, and when I stepped inside the door, 
| saw at once why I had been summoned. A table had 
been placed in the front part of the room, across a corner. 
It was covered with green paper, “for grass, you know,” 
said a small girl nearby, and upon the back part of the table 
was set the doll-house in the last stages of completion. 

The four boxes had been fastened together and the addi- 
tion of a peaked roof and a front porch made it look quite 
like a real house, as the illustration shows. As ne of the 
boxes was about twice as deep as the others, thus extending 
back farther, this one had been chosen for the living room. 
The corresponding space upstairs, where this box protruded 
from the back of the house, had been utilized for a sleeping- 
porch, which unfortunately does not show in the accompany- 
ing picture. The doll-house had been covered on the out- 
side with plain green paper, “for paint,” I was informed, 
and trimmed with strips of white paper. The columns for 
the porches were made from superfluous rolls of wall- 
paper, the white side out, and the edges pasted down firmly 
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how ja} 2 pleted by a couple of pictures upon fhe wall. 
nally g Upon’ the sleeping-porch were a béd and a 
vai couple of chairs. A doll was Sleeping in the 
idea bed, while another sat in one of the chairs. 
pon Upon the porch below were a rug of matting, 
hte two or three chairs, and a chubby doll dressed 
| you in gingham rompers sitting upon the floor, while 
a tiny doll’s go-cart was at one side. 
fald In the yard was a “tree,” a bunch of flowers 
oe x: 7 zt _@)| set iin a glass to make them stand upright, while 
small < a piece of gray paper pasted upon the green 
dren, “grass’’ was the sidewalk which led up to the 
id of front porch. Two “pets,” a toy.dog and sheep, 
y stood nearby. 
ame, X J my The delight of the children when the “house”’ 
ther, q g was finally complete knew no bounds,.and how 
N eager they were to bring their friends: to see 
yaper 
table HEAD 
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} to prevent unrolling. The roofs and floors of the porches 
door, ' were made from the covers of the boxes. 
» had The living-room was papered in a soft, restiul green, with 
yrner. a little border. The floor was covered with a piece of 
10W,”’ woodoleum, which made it look like a real “hardwood’’ 
table | floor. Two tiny green rugs were spread over this. In the 
room were a library table, upon which were some tiny books 
addi- and a reading ‘amp, several chairs, a cunning sofa and book- ty 
quite case, and in one corner stood a toy piano. Three or four 
f the Perry pictures ornamented the walls, while at the windows 
nding (which were of “real glass,’ pasted in with white passe- 
room. partout binding) hung tiny curtains of lace, cut from an old 
ruded curtain. Some pretty sofa pillows were upon the couch, 
‘ping- and a tiny plant growing in a tiny jardiniere stood upon a 
pany- — —_ : ; 
> out- The kitchen floor was covered with a pretty piece oi 
rmed, green and white checked oilcloth The walls were covered EE 3° fea —try 
ns for with yellow granite paper. A toy range 
wall- | stood at one side, upon which were a frying — 
irmly pan, a kettle, and a coffee-pot, while a doll ® Foor " 
: stood by the range in gingham apron and y ¥ 
house-dress. A kitchen table, cabinet, chair, ” " 
and sink completed the furniture of this 
room, together with the tiny shades of green 
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paper at the windows. 

In the bedroom, which was papered in 
white with tiny pink rosebuds, were a white 
bed, a tiny dresser and a chair, in which sat 
a lady doll in her kimona. Matting cov- Lald wbrvoht 
ered the floor. Upon the dresser was a . 7 One child came in while I was still examining 
pretty cover, and a couple of tiny candle- ,| the wonderful creation, bringing her mother to 
z] sticks. lhe baby doll was asleep in its bed. lo ij Seeitalso. “TI don’t see how the children could 

Che dining-room was papered in a rich make all that furniture,” said the mother to 


the wonderful possession! And how the children 
of the other rooms wished that they were in 
Miss Hilton’s class, that they, too, might enjoy 
such privileges! 








red. The floor was covered with a matting |e Miss Hilton. “Oh, that’s the best part of it!” 
j rug, made by fringing the 
ends of a piece of matting = : felt back 3 jy" 2° 23% <-€ She” 





of the right size In the 
center of the room stood the 


Zz] dining-table, upon which 
were a tiny lunch cloth, » ¥ 
and a few diminutive Ss _ 2 3 
dishes. Upon the side [3 “”%? shes gel ee —— . 
board were a pretty white | ™ * ‘ } 
cover, and two tiny candle- ss 


sticks. The dining-room 
chairs were arranged about 
the room, which was com- 
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Teplied Miss Hilton. ‘They did make it all, and it was 
not nearly so hard as it would seem. That is about the 
only part of the whole scheme for which I take any credit 
to myself. You see, the furniture is all made after the 
same pattern, only with variations, according to its use,” 
she laughed, “ which accounts for its matching so perfectly. 
As you see, all the furniture, with the exception of the bed- 
room and kitchen, is Mission, and even that is made upon 
the same lines. I invented one pattern which did duty for 
all. First, we made the chairs. Then when we wanted 
to make a table, we simply made it longer, and left off the 
back. For the beds, -we made them still longer, and added 
a head and a foot. And the dresser, sideboard, and book- 
ease we made higher, and put backs and sides upon them. 

Of course, the kitchen stove, the piano, go-cart, dolls, 
dog, sheep, candles, and dishes were brought by the children. 

The boys made the furniture on Friday afternoons, while 
the girls sewed on the curtains, bedding, sofa pillows, etc., 
and dressed the dolls. I had the patterns for all the furni- 
ture drawn upon cardboard beforehand, and the boys cut it 
out and put it together according to instructions. 

The living-room and dining-room furniture is covered 
with dark brown paper, fastened on with brown passe- 
partout binding. The kitchen furniture is just plain yellow 
cardboard, to look like pine. The bedroom furniture is cov- 
ered with white paper, all except the dresser and chair, which 
are covered with creamy yellow paper, to look like bird’s-eye 
maple, and fastened on with white passepartout binding.” 

The doll-house remained in Miss Hilton’s room during 
the rest of the year. It was a continuous source of delight, 
as often some one would bring an addition to its treasures. 
When spring came, a saucer of pansies made a beautiful 
“pansy-bed” in the front yard, while a branch of fruit 
blossoms stuck into a spool made a pretty “tree” by the 
the side of the house. 

The girls were allowed to take care of the doll-house, two 
girls who had good marks in deportment being allowed to 
dust it each week. 

At the close of the school year, the house and its contents, 
by a vote of the class, were given to the smallest tot, four 
years old, in the primary room, who would be sure to enjoy it. 

Thus, the possibilities of a little cardboard, paper. 
patience, and a few second-hand toys were made manifest. 
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Following are the directions for constructing the furniture 
from the patterns illustrated: 

Dresser. Fold on all lines so indicated and paste lap aa on End aa 
bb on End bb, and cc on End cc. 

For Sideboard, use same pattern and put in oblong mirror, 214” x » 
and cover with dark brown paper, instead of cream. 

For Bookcase, make it 4” long, and 34%" high. Leave off top, an 
put in two shelves and two doors, into which set pieces of mica f 
** glass.” 

For Kitchen Cabinet, make like dresser, without mirror. 

Dining Room Table. Fasten legs together same as chairs. For 
tabouret, make as above, except top, which is 2” square. For 
kitchen table, make top -314” long and 2” wide. For library table 
make top 4” long and 244” wide. 

Dining Room Chair. Cut out and fold. Paste together wit! 
passepartout binding, fastening a witha, b with b, c withc, and d with d 

For Kitchen and Bedroom Chairs, make back 214” high, instead of 3 

For Living-room Chairs, arms and rockers can be added if desired 

For Couch make seat 414” long and2”’ wide. Makeback 2” high. or 
back may be omitted. 


Bed. Put together same as chairs and tables. 
For Baby’s Bed, make 2144” wide and 4” long. 


Coasting Poster 
Ada Cameron 

This little poster is very ipteresting to children. 
delight in cutting coasting and skating figures. 

The sky is made from bright blue paper. The ground. 
or snow, from white paper, making a rough, uneven coast 
line. The gray paper, very light in color, represents the 
ice pond. The distant trees are torn from black paper 
These trees are placed on the sky line. 

The coasting figures of boys and girls in stocking caps 
and leggings of all bright colors are placed on the sleds 
cut from brown paper. Some are on the sleds, 
falling off behind and others walking to keep up. 

On the pond we have the very active figures skating 

It is a very good idea to have some child make this 
background in large size and have it placed in the front 
of the room. If the figures are cut at different times, 
the best are placed on the picture. In this way they all 
try to have a good figure and it keeps up a keen interest 
in the picture 
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January Blackboard Sketches 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Second and Third Grades 


Effie L. Bean 
Thursday Begin Norse Legends. Story of Thor and 
January Loke. (Pratt’s ‘Legends of Norseland,”’* p. 46.) 
Friday Continue above. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


First WEEK 

Monday Conversation lesson on “How I Spent My 
Christmas Vacation.” 

Tuesday Homonyms. Hear—here. After the mean- 
ings are fully understood, write six sentences on the 
blackboard, leaving spaces for the insertion of 
either hear or here, as correct. 

Wednesday Homonyms. Write —right. Use 
method. as above. Review hear — here. 

Thursday Tell the story, ‘““Why the Bells Rang,” 
for reptoduction. 

Friday Reproduce above story. 


same 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Abbreviations of days of the week. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Abbreviations of the following: inch, 
foot, yard. 

Thursday Review above abbreviations. 

Friday, Homonyms. Too—to—two. Use in sen- 
tences. 


Tarp WEEK 
Monday Fill blanks in the following sentences with 
too, to or two: 
This chair is high. 
He went —— play. 
I have —— apples. 
I ran all the way - school. 
I was —— minutes late. 
Were you late ——? 
Tuesday Fill blanks in the following sentences with 
hear, here, write or right: 
Willie, did you — me calling you? 
is your book, Alice. 
Do you —— the bells ringing? 
Can you —— a letter? 
Hold up your —— hand. 
Bring the doll —— to me. 
Wednesday 
for reproduction. 
Thursday Reproduce above story. Question to se- 
cure good expression. 
Friday Dramatize above story. 
suggestions freely. 





Let pupils make 


Fourta WEEK 

Monday Memorize the first eight lines of “A Good 
Boy,” by Stevenson. 

Tuesday Memorize next eight lines of same poem. 

Wednesday Complete above poem. 

Thursday Individual recitation of above poem. 

Friday Tell the following story for reproduction: 
“The Hen That Laid the Golden Egg.” 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


First WEEK 

Monday Tell the story of Cupid and Psyche. (“For 
the Children’s Hour,” by Bailey and Lewis, p. 
208.) 

Tuesday Complete above. Reproduce. 

Wednesday Tell the story, “Why the Cat Always 
Falls Upon Her Feet.”” (Book of Nature Myths, 
p. 19.) 


Tell the story of “Three Goats Billy” 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Reproduce story of Thor and Loke. 
Tuesday Story of Frithiof. (‘Stories of Norse Gods 
and Heroes,” p. 66.) 
Wednesday Continue above story. 
Thursday Continue above story. 
Friday Complete story of Frithiof. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Story of Siegfried. (‘‘Stories of Norse Gods 
and Heroes,” by Klingensmith, p. 87.) 
Tuesday Continue above story. Allow free dis- 
cussions. 
Wednesday Complete above story. 
Thursday Reproduce above legends. Tell the one 


you like best. 
Friday Greek Myths. Story of 
Old Greeks,” by Hall, p. 20.) 


Achilles. (** Four 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Story of Hercules (Heracles). (‘‘Four Old 
Greeks,” by Hall, p. 73, and Pratt’s ‘* Myths of 
Old Greece,” Book III, p. 15.*) 

Tuesday Reproduce stories of Achilles and Hercules. 
Let pupils make their own selection. 

Wednesday Story of Pandora. (Primary Epvuca- 
TION, January, 1907, p. 23, and Hawthorne’s 
“Wonder Book for Boys and Girls,” p. 78.) 

Thursday Reproduce above story. 

Friday Story of Ulysses. (“In the Misty Realm 
of Fable,” p. 122.) 


NATURE STUDY 
First WEEK 


Monday Study of sugar. Do you like sugar? What 
do you use it for? Where is it found? (Fruits, 
flowers.) 

Tuesday Sugar Cane. Where found? Kind of coun- 


try. Ki:ud of people living here. Give a brief 
description of the people. What is sugar cane 
like? (Not hollow.) 

Wednesday Sugar plantation. Have a plentiful sup- 
ply of pictures on hand and a sample of the cane, 
if possible. Discuss cutting of the cane and 
taking it to the sugar mill. Tell what is done 
at the mill. 

Thursday How is sugar packed and shipped to us? 
Tell of all the different hands it must go through 

before it reaches us. 
Discuss the raising of sugar beets in this country 

Friday Write a short composition on “Sugar.” — 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday A study of clouds. (To be taken upon a 
cloudy day.) Where is the sun and blue sky to- 
day? What hides them? 
Do you see clouds on pleasant days? 
are they? Do they stand still? 
Tuesday Clouds. 
What makes the clouds move? Are they of any 
use to us? To the birds? Animals? 
What are clouds? (Visible moisture.) 
How do the clouds look when there is a storm? 
Wednesday Make a list of animals that crawl and 
creep. 
* Published by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago are 
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Make a list of animals or birds having 
two wings. 

Make a list-of birds or insects having four wings. 

Friday Name all the wild animals you can think of. 


; Thursday 





THIRD WEEK 

Monday Study of coffee. 

What is it? 

Where does it grow? 

What part of the plant do we use? 

Coffee plantations. 

How the berries are gathered and dried. 
Tuesday Complete above. 

Collect as many pictures as possible. 
Wednesday A study of rice. 

What is it? 

Where and how does it grow? 

| Necessity of heat and plenty of moisture. 

Thursday Care of the rice plants. 

How is the rice gathered? 

Resemblance of rice plant to that of barley. 
Friday How do we prepare rice for eating? 

In how many ways can we prepare it? 

Do you like rice? 

Write five lines on rice raising. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Make a list of all animals that can swim. 
Tuesday Name all the domestic animals you can. 
: Wednesday Name all the animals you can, having 
two legs, 
Thursday Name ten animals having four legs. 
Friday What noise does a dog make? © (Barks 
What noise does a bear make? (Growls.) 
What noise does a wolf make? (Snarls.) 
What noise does a chicken make? 
A duck? A bird? A cow? A horse? A sheep? 


— a 


SEAT WORK 
Frrst WEEK 
Monday Draw a dictated number of snowballs. 
Write one word in each, such as, snow, ice, frost, 
snow, cold, storm, blizzard, skate, slide, etc. 
Tuesday Write a list of ten trades or occupations, 
as milliner, baker, dressmaker, clerk, etc. 
Wednesday Copy the following words from the black- 
board, adding “ing” to each — fly, fall, jump, 
: break, do, ring, bark, keep, play, work. 
Thursday Make a clock face. 
Friday Draw a large picture of a 
trunk. Write names of its con- 
tents, 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Make a list of all the ani- 
mals found in your reader. 
Tuesday Make a list of all the things 
to eat, mentioned in your reader. 
, Wednesday Write three sentences 
about butter. 
Write three 
flour. 
Write two sentences about -gold. 
Thursday Write- five questions. 
/ Now write the answers to those 
five questions. 
Friday Write a list of things found 
in a grocery store. 


sentences about 





TuirD WEEK 
Monday Fill blanks with appropri- 
ate words: : 
Sugar ——. 
Lemons are ——., 
A lion ——. 
Trees are 
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Roses are —— and — 
Water is — 

Tuesday Make a list of ten things made of gold 
Wednesday String red and yellow kernels of corn in a 
dictated order: as: two red, one yellow, et 
Thursday Cut “quilt patterns” from wall paper 

Friday Same as above. 


FourtTH WEEK 

Monday Copy the following and write their opposites: 
cold, black, down, sweet, smooth, light. high, 
long, rich, large. 

Tuesday Make a list of eight trees. 

Wednesday Give each child an old catalogue, or 
better still, let him bring his own. 
Draw a large trunk on a book cover 
Cut out articles from the catalogue and paste on 

the trunk. 

Thursday Complete above 

Friday Write as many words as you can which rhyme 
with “ing.” 


. DRAWING 

First WEEK 

Monday Paint a Christmas toy in color. Have the 
toy present for observation. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of a bell. 

Wednesday Landscape. Blue sky, gnow, pine tree 
and rabbit running ,across the“snow. 

> To show the snow, leave paper blank 


“ Thursday Paint something you saw on the street 
to-day. 
Friday Cut.out a bow! shape from Manila paper. 


Cut out small colored squares, triangles, circles, 
etc., and decorate the bow! with them. 


SECOND ‘WEEK 


Monday Paint a Japanese lantern. 
Tuesday Paint a red sled. 
Wednesday Paint a stick man drawing a sled. 


A simple latidscape in grays may serve as a 


background. 
Use a‘ touch of orange red for cap, mittens and 
sled. 
Thursday Pose. Little Red Riding Hood. 


Friday Place “Little Red Riding Hood ” in a land 
scape. Blue sky and trees. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Continued from page 33) 
THIRD WEEK 

Monday Paint a landscape. Sunset sky, snow and 
a leafless tree. 

Cut a small picture of a boy or girl from a fashion 
plate and paste in the foreground. 

Tuesday Paint a child coasting down hill. 

Wednesday Paint a rabbit in silhouette. 

Thursday Illustrate the story of “The Honest Wood- 
man.” 

Friday Stick man sliding down hill. Paint a land- 
scape with a gray sky. Leave hill white to repre- 
sent snow. When dry, place in the stick men 
wearing red tassel caps and red mittens. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Stained glass. 
Water wash the paper first. Then drop in the 
bright colors, and let them blend. 
Tuesday Repeat above lesson without any directions. 
Wednesday Paint a black frame around the stained 
glass. 
Cut out and mount on gray paper. 
Thursday With crayon, upon black paper, draw a 
snow man. Leave the features black. 
Friday ‘Paint a hen in black. 


MUSIC 
First WEEK 
Monday ‘Teach a New Year's song by rote. 
_ Puesday Continue above. 
«Wednesday . Complete above song, 
Thursday ‘Teach a sleighing song by rote. 
Friday Continue aboye song. 
; ce oe 
SECOND WEEK ak at 
Monday ‘Complete sleighing song. ° 
Tuesday Ear training. 

Listen for sounds about the building, both 
within and without. (Whistles, trains, wagons, 
walking, etc.) See who has the sharpest ears. 
Teacher sing two or three tones. Pupils imitate. 

Wednesday Review New Year’s song and Sleighing 
song. ‘ 

Continue ear training. 

Thursday Teach a Snow song by rote. 
Friday Complete above. 


2 


Turrp WEEK 
Monday Review songs. 

Practise rhythm of the songs and strive to have 
the child feel the pulse of the measure, strong, 
weak, etc. 

Tuesday Continue above work. 
Watch the position of the body in singing. 
Have much individual work. 

Wednesday Review songs for tone quality. 

Be watchful of phrasing, breathing, etc. 

Do not allow the child to take breath in the middle 
ef a phrase. 

Give much attention to this point. 

Thursday Teach a Snowflake song by rote. Insist 
, upon pure, soft tones. 
Friday Complete above. 

Sing scale, both ascending and descending. 

Let the children watch the teacher’s hand. If it 
goes up, sing the ascending scale, etc. 


FourtH. WEEK 
Monday Teach a Winter song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
_Wednesday Complete above. 
‘Thursday’ Review all syllable songs learned during 
the past five months. Sing by phrases. 
».. Friday, Review all rote songs learned during the past 
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five months. Let each pupil sing his or her 
favorite song. 
Keep voices light and clear. (Not necessarily 
soft. ) 
WRITING 
First WEEK 


Monday sum sum sum 
Tuesday summer summer 
Wednesday sailor sailor 


Thursday saddle saddle 
Friday Review figures 2, 3, 5. 
Let half the class write at the blackboard while 
the rest write on paper. Then change about. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Tuesday 7 7 7 7 7 7 
Wednesday 4g Gq g g 9 Qg 

4 j 4 } 4 | 
Thursday 8 8 8 8 8 S 


Friday Write all the above figures, five on a line. 
Keep figures in straight columns and watch spae- 
ing. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Be very careful of movement. Keep it 

strictly arm movement. Be sure the hand is 
sliding on two fingers with the wrist free from the 
paper. Keep feet flat upon the floor and arms 
on the desk to the elbow. 

g g g g — 

Hang loops straight. 

Don’t let the “wind blow them.” 


Tuesday game game game 

Wednesday goose goose goose 

Thursday garden garden 

Friday B B 4% - B B 
FourtH WEEK 

Monday Bessie Bessie 7” 

Tuesday Bertha Bertha 

Wednesday j j j j j j 

Thursday jam jam jam 

Friday jar jar jar 


Never allow children working at the blackboard 
to write higher than the eye. 
Insist upon neat and careful work at all times. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Work in physiology continues through this month and 
February. 

The chief aim of lessons in physiology is to give pupils 
knowledge which will lead them to form proper habits of 
living. 

Make abundant use of specimens, pictures and charts. 


First WEEK 

Monday Review parts of the body as taken up in first 
grade. 

Tuesday Continue above review. 

Wednesday As introductory to the study of the skeie- 
ton, ask the following questions: 
Of what is the body built? (Bones.) 
What covers the bones? 
What covers the flesh? 
What flows through the body? « 
Where does it flow from? (Heart.) 
What is breathing? 
Explain what veins and arteries are. 

Thursday The frame work of the body. (Skeleton.) 
Sides, back, breast and limbs. 

Friday Skeleton. 
Number of bones in the body. (About two 
hundred.) 


Their use. 
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Number of bones in the upper arm. 
Number in the forearm. 

Number in the thigh and lower leg. 
Number of ribs. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Skeleton continued. 
Where is the longest bone in the body? (Thigh.) 
Where are the smallest bones in the body? (Ear.) 


Where is the knee-pan? 

How many collar bones have you? 
Point to them. 

How many shoulder blades have you? 
Point to them. 

Point to breastbone, spine and skull. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

"ednesday Tell of what the spine is composed. 
Purpose of the ribs. (Protection of heart, lungs 
and stomach.) 

Compare bones of old people and of children. 

Thursday Effect of impure air and unwholesome 
food on the bones of the body. 

How are the bones, skin and flesh of the body 
being repaired all the time? 

Friday Use of the skull. (To protect the brain.) 
Review subject of “Bones.” 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday What are muscles? 
How many are there in the body? 
hundred and fifty.) 
What is the work of the muscles? 
(To support and move the bones and different 
parts of the body.) 
Tuesday Which are your weakest muscles? 
used the least.) 
Which are your strongest muscles? 
are exercised the most.) 
Needs of the muscles. (Exercise, rest and sup- 
ply of good blood.) 
Wednesday Discuss briefly voluntary and involuntary 
muscles. 


(About four 


(Those 


(Those which 
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Thursday 


Friday 


FourtTH 


Monday 


Tuesday 
W ednesday 


Thursday 


Color of the muscles. 

How do the muscles move the bones? 

Show how muscles are elastic? 

How may our muscles be rested? (Chang- 
ing position, changing kind of work or play, or 
going to sleep.) 

Explain above. 

Name as many wholesome foods and drinks 
as you can. Talk about differences in food for 
summer and winter. 


WEEK 

Food continued. 

Manner of eating. 

Time of eating. 

Now is a good time to discuss table manners. 

Review muscles. 

The Eyes. 

Shape? 

Where placed? 

Why placed in bony socket? 

Why is “ball shaped” the best shape for our 
eyes? 

Through what part of the eye do you see? 
center.) 

What is it called? (Pupil.) 

Shape and color of pupil. 

What surrounds the pupil? 

What is it called? (Tris.) 

Do all people have the same colored iris? 

Shape of iris. 

Is it always the same size? 


Blac k 


(Colored ring.) 


‘\ Friday Eyeball. 


Shape and color. 
How held in its socket? 
Eyebrows. 
Their use. 
Eyelashes. 
Location and use. 
When do tears wash the eyes? 
wink. 
Care of the eyes. 


(Cords of flesh.) 


(Every time we 
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Paper Cutting ~ Three Goats Billy 


January Plays 


Three Goats Billy 


(Dramatized) 
Effie L. Bean 
CHARACTERS 
Little Billy 
Big Billy 
Biggest Billy 


Giant 
Other Goats (any number) 


Two parallel lines of children seated upon the floor, facing each 
other, may be the river. 

The bridge may be located near the center of the river and may be 
represented by two parallel lines of children (running across river) facing 
each other, with arms raised, opposite children joining hands above 
heads. 

All the goats are on one side of the river. 

The Giant is seated at the end of the bridge on the opposite side of the 
river. 


Little Billy 1 can’t find any green grass this morning. 

Big Billy Neither can I. 

Biggest Billy Neither can I. 

Little Billy (pointing) Oh, look across the river! There 
is plenty of nice green grass. I wish I had some. 

Big Billy So do I. 

Biggest Billy Let us go and get some. 

Litile Bi!’y But I can’t swim. 

Big Billy Neither can I. 

Bigges: Billy We don’t need to swim. See (pointing) 
there is a bridge. We can go across the river and eat grass 
and grow fat. Little Billy, you go first. 

Little Bil'y Good-bye, friends. 

Goats Good-bye, Little Billy. 


(As Little Bilby walks across the bridge (between the lines of 
standing children) each child stamps softly, first with one foot, 
then with the other, saying, “ Trip-irip, trip-trip,” until he gets 
across. Just as he reaches the other side, the giant rises and 
confronts him.) 


Gian: Whe is trip-tripping on my bridge? 
Little Billy Tam. 


Giant Where are you going? 

Little Billy I am going to eat grass and grow fat. 

Giant I will eat you. 

Little Billy Oh, no! don’t eat me. Eat Big Billy. He 
is coming next. 

Giant Then be off! (Seats himself again as Little Billy 
runs to the green pasture.) 

Biggest Billy Now it is your turn, Big Billy. 

Big Billy Good-bye, friends. 

Goats Good-bye, Big Billy. 

Bridge Trip-trap, trip-trap! 

Giant Who is trip-trapping on my bridge? 

Big Biily Iam. 

Giant Where are you going? 

Big Billy I am going to eat grass and grow fat. 

Giant [I will eat you. 

Big Billy Oh, no! don’t eat me. Eat Biggest Billy. 
He is coming next. 

Giant Then be off. 

Biggest Billy (to goats) Nowitisourturn. Come, goats. 

Goats Oh, we aren’t going! 

Biggest Billy Why not? 

Goats It’s too far to walk. 

Biggest Billy Allright. I’llgoalone. Good-bye, friends. 

Goats Good-bye, Biggest Billy. 

Bridge Trap-trap, trap-trap! 

Giant Who is trap-trapping on my bridge? 

Biggest Billy I am. 

Giant Where are you going? 

Biggest Billy I am going to eat grass and grow fat. 

Giant I will eat you. 

Biggest Billy Come and eat me, then. 


(Giant rushes out and Biggest Billy pushes him and he 
falls into the river and is drowned. Biggest Billy joins Big 
Billy and Little Billy. 


Big Billy Did you see that big Giant? 

Biggest Billy Yes, I did, and I pushed him into the river 
He won’t trouble us again. 

Little Billy Ym so glad. 

Big Billy Soam I. 
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Paper Cutting — Three Goats Billy 


’ 
Pandora’s Box 
Written and Dramatized by a Third Grade 
Esther Forbes 


HE story of Pandora’s Box was first told to the chil- 

dren during a literature period. It was taken from 

“In Mythland,” by M. Helen Beckwith.* They 

liked the story and wanted to play it. They played 

it and told it very many times until they became quite 

familiar with it. The idea of writing a real play appealed 

to them, and as they knew the story so well, it was not diffi- 
cult to make it into a real play. 

The lines were made up by the children and the best ones 
selected. They were then put upon the blackboard to be 
copied. When the copying was finished, a printed cover 
was made by the upper grade boys who were learning to 
run a printing-press at the time. The pages were fastened 
together with brass fasteners which are much more satis- 
factory than tying with ribbons, strings or raffia. Each 
child had a book to take home of which he was justly 
proud, and the contents of which he could fully understand. 
The plan is to present the play in the different rooms as 
occasion may arise. 


PANDORA’S BOX 


Mercury 1 am going to leave this box with you, Epi- 
metheus. You must not look in it yourself or let anyone 
else. 

Epimetheus All right. Ill do as you say. 


(Mercury goes away.) 


Epimetheus What a queer box! I wonder how he 
happened to leave it here. What queer pictures are carved 
on it! Well, I'll not think any more about it and then 
I won’t want to open it. (He goes to the door and looks out.) 
Oh, how I wish I had a little playmate! Iam so lonesome. 
Why, here comes Mercury back again, and he has a little 
girl with him. 

Mercury Here isa little playmate for you, Epimetheus. 
Her name is Pandora. You must take good care of her. 


(Mercury goes away.) 
* Published by Educat 


rancisco 


nal Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San 


[pimetheus Come, Pandora, let us go out in the garden 
and play. There are some nice grapes there 


Pandora All right. 

Epimetheus Were are some grapes for you. Shall I 
pick you some apples? I am taller and can reach them 
better. 

Pandora ‘Thank you, Epimetheus; I like apples 

Epimetheus We have enough 


Let’s go in now. 
(They go into the house.) 


Pandora Oh, look at the funny box! What queer 
pictures are carved on it. What is it, Epimetheus? 
Epimetheus That isa secret. I do not know myself. 
Pandora Why don’t you peek? 
‘Epimetheus 1 promised the man that brought it that I 
would not look in. 
Pandora Who brought it, Epimetheus? 


Epimetheus A man with wings on his feet and wings 
on his cap. 
Pandora Oh, that was Mercury! He brought me here. 


Maybe it is a box for me. 


‘Epimetheus Oh, no, it isn’t for you! Mercury said 
not to let anyone open it. Let’s go out in the garden 
and play. I’m sick and tired of hearing about that 
box. 


(Epimetheus goes out in the garden and Pandora stays in 
the house. She tries to open the box.) 


Epimetheus (in the garden) These grapes are sour. 
These apples aren’t ripe. The bananas are green. I wish 
Pandora wouldn’t be so cross. Everything goes wrong. 
[’ll pick some flowers and make her a wreath. Maybe she 
will forget about that old box. 

Pandora (in the house) 1 wonder what is in it. I wish 
I could open it. What a funny knot! Oh, it has come 
untied! I may as well open it now. 

Epimetheus (in the garden) 1 guess I'll goin now. Why, 
isn’t it getting dark? Oh, Pandora, you have untied the 
cord! 

Pandora No, I didn’t. It untied itself. 

Epimetheus Well, we may as well open it now 


(They open the box.) 
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Pandora Something bit me! Oh! 


Epimetheus Ym stung, too. Run and open the door, 


Pandora. 
A child (outside) Oh, I’m stung! 


Another child Something has bitten me. 


Another child Oh dear! Oh dear! 


Hope (knocks on the box) Let me out, let me out! 


Epimetheus No, no! 
Pandora We won't let you out. 
Epimetheus Who are you? 


Hope Yam Hope. Let me out and I will help you. 


Epimetheus  Let’s let her out. 


(They let her out and she flies to each child and so cures 


their stings.) 


Hope And so I will always stay here 


children on the earth. 





Star Dollars 
A DRAMATIZATION FOR THE FIRST GRADE 


Grace Evelyn Starks 


CHARACTERS 
Gretchen 
Old Man 
First Little Girl 
Second Little Girl 
Third Little Girl 


ACT I 


SceNE I The Fields 
(Enter Gretchen carrying a loaf of bread.) 


Gretchen Ah, the dear vater und mutter would grieve 
to see their child so! I have at last nothing left but the 
clothes to my back and this loaf a kind neighbor brought 
me. But I shall not sorrow. I will go out under the great 
sky trusting only in the dear God to care for me. 
(As she walks along 


woods are ever kind and beautiful. 
she is met by the Old Man.) 


Old Man Child, chi'd I see you are one of the fortunates. 
You have bread while I am starving. 
you, a bit of it that I may relieve my want! 

Gretchen (smiling kindly upon him) 
Have my loaf, and God bless you, my good man. 


— i 
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Old Man An angel from heaven! May light follow 
all your ways! 


(He goes off left and Gretchen continues her way right. 


Gretchen (coming upon a little girl who stands with her 


face buried in her hands) Why do you weep, little one? 


First Little Girl Oh, it is so cold,and I have no bon- 
net! Cannot you give me something with which to cover 
my head? 

Gretchen (snatching her own bonnet off her head and hold- 
ing it out to the little girl) Were, take this! 

First Little Girl Thank you— thank you. May the 
good angels reward you! (She goes happily off left. Gretchen 
continues right. - ; 


(Enter Second Little Girl crying. She is in a short petti 
coat, but without dress.) 


Gretchen (meeting her) Ah! another in distress. Your 
need is apparent, dear little one. Let me help you. You 
may have my dress. I have no need of it in the woods 

Second Little Girl But will not die mutter scod you? 
Have you no home that you wander about in the woods? 

Gertchen The woods are hereafter my home, and I have 
no mother. Take the dress and my good wishes with 
it. (They change the dress and Gretchen hurries on with- 
out waiting to be thanked.) 

Second Little Girl Oh, I would have thanked the kind 
one! May the dear God protect her always! 


(Exit Second Little Girl, left. Re-enter Gretchen right as 
though having walked some distance.) 


Gretchen 1 grow weary from so much walking. Night 
is coming on and how dark the woods are growing! (Sud- 
denly discovers a small child, curled up in sleep at the foot 
of a tree. Starts in surprise and then goes over to the little 
sleeper, bending over her solicitously) Oh, the dear little 
one out here in the woods alone! How came she here, I 
wonder? She maybe lost and the good parents searching 
everywhere for her. (Touching the child’s hand.) The 
small one is cold. I must guard her against a chill. Let 
me think. If I but had my dress I might put that over her. 
I have it! There is my petticoat. No one will see me in 
the woods, so I can give it to her. (Takes off her petticoat 
and puts it carefully over the sleeping child.) I am indeed 
fortunate to have two. I shall never miss it. (Kisses 
child.) Sleep well, little one, and may the angel who 
guards all good children keep thee and bring you safe to 
your own ones again. (She continues on her way and 
soon money is showered down from above, a petticoat floating 
down too. Gretchen, with expressions of joy eagerly gather 
the money in the petticoat.) 

Gretchen Star-money! Oh, the dear God has indeed 
provided for his shorn lamb! There is money — and 
more than enough to make me rich for life. Only to 
think what suffering I can relieve! No child shall ever ask 
of me in vain for clothing nor shall any ever hunger. I 
here dedicate my life to the service of others. 

Exit Gretchen, right.) 


The Moon Baby 


O look at the moon, 
She is shining up there, 
O Mother she looks 
Like a lamp in the air. 
Last week she was small, 
And shaped like a bow, 
But now she’s grown big 
And round as an O. 
And there is a star 
Close by her, and maybe 
That small twinkling star 
Is her little baby! 
—From The Helper 
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, : pes starti ith left foot. 
_ Child’s Caprice 6 Repeat a, starting fens 
A SCHOOL-ROOM DANCE c Step sideward right with right foot. 


Cross left foot behind right and deep courtsey (Fig. 6). 


Harriet A. James (1 measure.) 


her Music — Any simple caprice (‘Phyllis Caprice” is good) d Step sideward left with left foot. 
? Srep I Bring right foot to left with heels together. 
n- a Slide right foot to right side. (1 measure.) 
ver Draw left foot to right foot. Repeat a, b, c, d, starting with left- foot. 
Slide right foot to right side. (4 measures.) 
id- Hop on right foot extending left to left side asin Fig.1. . 
(1 measure of caprice music.) Step Ill 
the b Same, starting left. a 4slides to right. 
hen (1 measure of caprice music.) (1 measure.) 


¢ Slide forward on right foot extending left back (Fig. 2). b Step sideward left with left foot. 


Step backward on left foot raising right in front (Fig. 3). Raise right foot in front and hop (Fig. 3). 
seaoniiy dak came : Step sideward right with right foot. 
(1 measure of caprice music.) Roles late feat tet and hop (Fig. 6) 
d Three quick slides to right. aise leit foot in front and hop (rig. 9). 
(1 measure.) 


Place left foot behind and courtesy (Fig. 4). 4 - 
(1 measure of caprice music.) Repeat a and 6 starting with left foot. 
measures. ) 


Do same (a, 6, c, d), starting with left foot. ste ws 
. (, md a ts Repeat all of Step ITI. 

Repeat all of Step I. (4 measures.) 
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Step Il Step IV 
Step back on right foot. Same as Step I. 
Flex left knee in front (Fig. 5). (1 measure.) Make the last courtésy deep as in Fig. 6. 
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The 


Jac and Jerry 
Alice E.- Allen 
v ° 
THE GIANT SNOWSTORM 


(Jerry Bird and his mother live in the little Rose House on the big 
Rose farm. Jerry goes to pay the rent. The money is in a little 
envelope in his hand. In the path, he finds a tangle of red wool, 
follows it, winding it into a ball, and it takes him to the little Rose 
girl up in an apple-tree, knitting a sweater for her red squirrel. She 
falls and is badly hurt. Jerry carries her home. 

Later, he finds he has lost the rent-money. He is sure he wound it 
up inside the red ball. Mr. Rose does not think he can have done 
this. Neither ball nor rent money can be found. Mother sells an old 
Revolutionary sword, of which she and Jerry are very fond, to make up 
the lost rent. She has six dollars left, which she lets Jerry hide, to be 
used for something nice someday. He carries the rent money again to 
Mr. Roc-. Ten dollars of the amount is missing. Mr. Rose doesn’t 
tell this to Jerry, but Jerry knows he does not trust him. Mrs. Rose 
does, and little Jac wants him with her all the time.) 


- 
5 


That was the lengest, coldest winter Jerry and Mother 
had ever known, even in Cross Roads, where all winters 
were long enough and cold enough. Jerry wondered, one 
afternoon, as he plodded through the snow on his way to 
school, if anybody else in Cross Roads had to work so hard 
to get enough to eat, to keep warm, and to pay the rent 
as he and Mother did. Somehow, Jerry couldn't get that 
rent out of his head. , 

He had about made up his mind, that just as soon as he 
could, he would go to Clifton and ask Mr. Thurston if he 
didn’t want a boy to work in his store Saturdays and vaca- 
tions. Jerry didn’t quite see how Mother and little Jac 
would get along. But the extra money would help Mother. 
And little Jac was really better. 

She came downstairs, now, in her father’s arms. She 
walked a little on crutches. Jerry had made a harness and 
drew her on his sled. And she had been for a few real 
sleigh-rides. But when Jerry had asked Mrs. Rose if little 
Jac wasn’t almost well, she had put her head right down 
on his shoulder and cried. “Oh, Jerry-Bird,” she had said, 
“Little Jac will never be well!” 

Jerry Bird had wanted to cry, too, but boys don’t 
anyway not before people. 

Mother had looked sorry when Jerry had told her what 
Mrs. Rose had said. “Money can’t do everything after 
all, can it, Jerry-Bird?” she had said. 

With all these thoughts in his head that cold afternoon, 
no wonder Jerry couldn’t write a story about “Good Times 
in Winter.” When he thought “winter,” a little thought 
right next bobbed up and said, “Rent!” And a bus¥*one 
close by, said “Store!” so loud Jerry couldn’t hear“any- 
thing else. Jerry didn’t like being shut up in a store. He 
liked out-of-doors. He wanted to be a farmer like Mr. 
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Story Hour 


Rose. He wished he could work for Mr. Rose. Maybe 
he could, some day, if that old ball of red weol was ever 
found. He’d talk it all over with Mrs. Rose, that very 
night. For little Jac had begged so hard that Jerry should 
come and stay all night at the Rose farm that Mother had 
said she would spare him for one night. And he was going 
right after school. There was one pleasant thing to think 
of. Maybe he could write a story after all - 

“Whoa-a!”’ cried a big jolly voice right into Jerry’s 
troublesome thoughts. All the children craned their heads 
to look out of the windows. Jerry stood up. There in the 
big sleigh in the school-house yard, was Mr. Rose. And 
bundled in beside him were Mrs. Rose and little Jac herself. 
Jac was waving her hand. 

“T see Jerry-Bird, Mother,” Jerry heard her cry. 

Jerry looked at Miss Temple. She smiled and nodded 
her head. And Jerry ran out to the sleigh. 

“We had to go to Clifton,” said Mrs. Rose. “Jac 
thought she wanted to go. But now she wants to go to 
school with Jerry-Bird. Could you keep her, Jerry, until 
we come back?” 

“I’m cold,” cried Jac. 
Bird.” 

“Tl take good care of her,” cried Jerry. “Please let 
her stay.” 

“It is cold,” said Mr. Rose, ‘and it looks like a storm. 
I’d give up the trip if I could, but I can’t. T’ll take you 
back to Mary, Rosie Posie.” 

But Jac Rose held out her arms to Jerry. 

“Tl stay with Jerry-Bird,” she said. 

Mr. Rose lifted her out of the sleigh, and put her, shaw] 
and all, into Jerry’s arms. 

“Well, here she is, jerry,” he said. “Now, listen, and 
do just as I say. We’ll be back from Clifton as soon as we 
can. It won't be late — but after school is out, maybe. 
Stay right here and take care of Jac until we come. Then, 
you will go home with us.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rose,” said Jerry. 

“Tl just put this bag of potatoes into the school-house 
shed,” Mr. Rose added. “I was going to take them over 
to old Mr. Burns. But it’s out of the way and I won't 
take time.” 

Mr. Rose carried the bag of potatoes into the shed and 
put them into a dark corner. He covered them carefully 
so they wouldn’t freeze. 

“Don’t worry about Jac,” said Jerry to Mrs. Rose. 
“T’ll take care of her.” 

“Little Jac’s always safe with you, Jerry-Bird,” said Mrs. 
Rose. “I won’t worry one little worry. If we should be 
very late, you know, you can take her to your house on 
your sled and we’ll come there for you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rose drove away. Jerry took little Ja 
into the school-house. He explained everything to Miss 
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Temple. Jac sat, as still as a mouse, in one corner of his 
seat. Once in awhile, her little hand stole over into Jerry’s 
and she smiled at him. Her hand and her smile made Jerry 
so happy that he wrote the happiest kind of a story about 
“Good Times in Winter.” Miss Temple liked it so much, 
she asked Jerry to read it to the school. 

Meanwhile, the snow made up its mind not to wait for 
anyone. Fine sharp flakes rattled against the window. 
The wind wailed through the nearby woods. The far-off 
hills were hidden in white. 

At three o’clock, Mr. Hewitt came for his children. He 
took the little Gravesesand Phillipses withhim. Next came 
Mr. Stanford. He took his own children and all the little 
folks who lived on his road. Then came Mr. Hardy. 
All the others went with him, except Miss Temple, Jerry, 
and Jac. And soon after, Mr. West came for Miss Temple. 
He had to pass the little Rose House round the corner 
from the school-house. Jerry wondered for just a minute 
if he and little Jac better go with him. Then he remembered 
how Mr. Rose had said, “Stay right here and take care of 
Jac till we come.” In Mr. Rose’s eyes had been the look 
which always made Jerry want to find the ball of red wool 
and the rent money and prove that he was to be trusted. 
He and Jac would stay where they were. 

“You'll be all right till Mr. Rose comes,” said Miss 
Temple, as she buttoned up her coat and tied on her veil. 
He'll be here any minute now— Mr. Rose is always right 
on time. Take good care of little Jac.” 

Jerry and little Jac watched Mr. West and Miss Temple 
till they went out of sight around the corner. Jerry put 
another stick of wood in the stove. Then from his desk 
he took a big red apple. Jim West had given it to him 
that noon. He had been saving it for Mother. But 
Mother would want little Jac to have it. 

Little Jac cried out with delight, when Jerry gave her 
the apple. 

“Oh, I’m so hungry, Jerry-Bird!” she said, setting her 


small white teeth into the shining red skin. “But where’s 
your apple?” 
“There isn’t another,” said Jerry. “But big boys don’t 


get hungry, Jac.” 

Jac knew better than that. She wouldn’t take another 
bite of the apple till Jerry had one. She made him get his 
knife and cut the apple into equal parts. Then they ate 
it to its seeds. And both knew there never, never was a 
better apple. 

Jerry began to tell Jac the story of “Apple-Seed John”’ 
just as Mother had told it to him. Outside, the falling 
flakes grew bigger. They came down so close together 
the air was white. The wind blew. All at once, the storm 
shut down as storms have a way of doing in the hills. 
In ten minutes, all out-of-doors was a whirling, swirling 
mass of snow and wind. It was one of the big blizzards 
the people of Cross Roads knew so well. 

“Where’s Daddy?” sa‘d Jac, as Jerry paused out of 
breath and story at the same minute. 

“He'll come very soon now,” said Jerry, with an anxious 
glance at the window. He almost wished he and little 
Jac had gone home with Mr. Temple. It was growing dark. 

Maybe Mr. and Mrs. Rose had been kept later in Cl fton 
than they expected. Maybe, if the storm was as bad 
there as it was here, they would think he and Jac were safe 
with his mother in the Rose House, and wouldn’t try to 
come home till morning. Maybe if they did try — and 
Jerry thought they would—they couldn’t get home. 
Maybe he and Jac ought to have gone home with Mr. 
West. Well, it didn’t do much good to “maybe” about 
that now, or anything else, for that matter. He and Jac 
couldn’t get out of the school-house unless some one came for 
them. And unless Mr. and Mrs. Rose came, no one would. 
For Mother supposed he had gone to the Rose Farm before 
the storm was so bad. 

“I wish Daddy would hurry,” said little Jac wistfully, 
at the end of another story, which Jerry made as exciting 
as any story could be. She slipped from Jerry’s arms and 
with her little crutch limped to the window. 
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“Why, the road’s gone, Jerry-Bird!’’ she cried. “The 
whole world’s gone. There’s only snow everywhere.”’ 

“But I know the loveliest new game,” said Jerry. He 
came after her and carried her back to the fire. ‘It’s just 
popped into my head and it won’t keep.” 

Jac was soon laughing happily over the new game. 
Before she could stop, Jerry remembered another. And 
then the funniest story. Jac nestled close to him. She 
grew sleepy. Jerry took her in his arms and sang softly 
to her until she was sound asleep. Then he laid her 
down carefully on one of the seats near the stove. He 
put both shawls over her. Then he took his chair to the 
window. 

There was nothing outside but snow and wind and dark- 
ness. 

Jerry-Bird didn’t remember ever to have seen a storm 
as big as this one. He felt very small and all alone-by- 
himself. He-thought of Mother alone in the little Rose 
House. He was glad she wouldn’t worry. He thought 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rose. He hoped they were safe in Clifton. 
He was glad they wouldn’t worry about little Jac. 

Jerry put some more wood on the fire. Then he tucked 
the shawls snugly about little Jac. He put on his red 
sweater. And sometimes awake, trying to see throvgh the 
storm and darkness, or getting up to put wood on the fire; 
sometimes asleep, dreaming Mr. Rose was coming, all 
that long winter night, Jerry-Bird stayed in the little Cross 
Roads school-house. 

When Jac opened her eyes, morning had c me. But 
Father and Mother hadn’t. The storm still rag_d. 

“Good morning, Jac Rose,” said Jerry cheerily. 

“Good morning, Jerry-Bird,” said little Jac slowly. 
She sat up and looked around. “Why where is my home?” 
she cried. “I want Mother — and Dadd !” 

“See here, Jac Rose,’”’ said Jerry. “You know all the 
stories I’ve told you about beautifu! princesses shut up in 
dungeons? We'!l, one’s come true. You're the princess 
and Giant Snowstorm has come along and shut you up 
tight in Schoolhouse Dungeon. I’m expecting _ before 
long, the King and Queen of this country will come along 
and let you out.” 

Jac Rose smiled a faint little smile. Then she said just 
what Jerry had expected. 

‘I’m hungry, Jerry-Bird.”’ 

“Princesses are always hungry,” said Jerry. “When 
they’re shut up in towers and dungeons. If you weren’t 
hungry, Jac, you couldn’t play this play right at all.” 

“They find things to eat, Jerry-Bird,” said Jac. “’Most 
always they do. Go look for something — quick.” 

Jerry bowed low. 

“T go at your command, fair Princess,” he said. 

Jac Rose laughed. Jerry went into the shed. 

“She'll starve,” he said to the woodpile. “No one will 
come for us in ever so long. "Cause everybody thinks we’re 
somewhere, where we’re not. Anyhow, no one could get 
here till the storm lets up,” 

Jerry tried to pul open the outside door. Outside was 
a wall of snow. The door was low. But Jerry had noticed 
from the window that some of the drifts were creeping up 
toward even the roof of the school-house. 

There was plenty of wood. If only they could eat wood. 
High up in the shed was a small window with a wooden 
shutter which fastened on the inside. Like a monkey, 
Jerry ran up the woodpile From the top he could reach 
the shutter. He unfastened it and opened it. The wind 
blew a gale, but he pulled himself through the opening. 
He sat on the ledge of the window and looked down. It 
wasn’t so far to the top of the highest drift He could 
jump. But if he did, could he ever get out? If he could 
flounder out, could he get to the road? And if he could 
get to the road, wouldn’t he perish long before he could 
get to the little Rose House almost buried in snow in the 
hollow? What would become of Jac Rose? 

Would it be taking good care of her to go away and leave 
her? 

Jerry clambered soberly back down the woodpile. How 
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Elevation of the Cross Rubens 
(See “A Dog of Flanders” 


long did it take to starve anyhow? It wouldn’t take such 
a little girl as Jac long. He was sure of that. 

“Jerry-Bird’s been gone a long time,’ cried little Jac 
eagerly. “What did you find to eat?” 

“Nothing as yet, Princess,” said Jerry. “But I'll look 
about the dungeon.” 

Jerry looked in every seat. Not even an apple could he 
find. On Miss Temple’s desk was a candy-box. It was 
empty. 

Once’ more, Jerry went into the shed. He couldn’t bear 
Jac’s big hungry dark eyes any longer. Maybe she had 
begun to starve. He felt almost as if he had, himself. 
He sat down on a stick of wood. He thought of Mother. 
Just back of the Mother-thought was the prayer-thought. 
Jerry couldn’t remember any prayer except his own, “ Now 
[ lay me.”’ That didn’t seem just right somehow. Then 
a part of the prayer Mother said came to him. He knelt 
down. He put his head on a stick of wood. 

“Our Father who art in heaven, give us this day our 
daily bread!” he said over and over. Then he added, 
“Please, I don’t mind if it isn’t bread—anything so Jac 
Rose won’t starve.” 

Jerry felt better at once. He went gaily back to Jac 
Rose. Her eyes were bigger and hungrier than ever. 

“What did Jerry-Bird find?” she asked. 

“Not anything — yet,” said Jerry. “But something’s 
coming soon.” 

“T don’t want to play Princess in a dungeon one minute 
longer,”*-wailed poor, tired, hungry little Jac. “I don’t 
want to play anything. I’m so hungry.” 

“Something’s just got to come — quick,” cried Jerry. 
He looked wildiy about the room. “Would you like a 
drink of water?’’ he asked, as he saw the water-pail. 

“T don’t want water,” sobbed Jac. “I want baked 

i] potatoes, Jerry-Bird!” 
“Potatoes!” cried Jerry, half-way to the woodshed door. 
‘Oh, Jac Rose, why didn’t I think before?” 
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The Chickadee 


Mary E. Jackson 


A gay little fellow just over the way, 
In a saucy black cap and a coat of soft gray, 
With a bold dash of white from his chin to his brow, 
He’s scolding me, coaxing me, calling me now. 
“Come out and be happy! Come out and be free! 
A-chickadee-chickadee-chickadee-dee!”’ 


“But it’s snowy and blowy,” I weakly complain. 
Emboldened, he answers in taps on the pane, 

“Tt’s not a bit chilly, now pray don’t bé silly, 
Come out and be happy. A-chickadee-dee!” 


I toss down my book with a bit of a sigh. 
He’s right and I know it. I’m willing to try. 
I, too, would be happy. I, too, would be free. 
I’m coming! I’m coming! Oh, chickadee-dee!” 


The Snow 


(A Finger Play) 
See the flakes come softly down, 
Just like this, just like th®." 
While the skies they seem to frown 
Just like this, just like this.? 
Soon the clouds will blow away, 
Just like this, just like this,3 
And the sun will shine all day, 
Just like this, just like this.4 
1 Flutter fingers like snow. 
2 Frown darkly. 
3 Hands move rapidly. 
4 Broad smile. 


One child may give verse lines and the rest say, “Just like this,” etc. 
with motions. 





: Descent from the Cross - Rubens 
(See “A Dog of Flanders’ 
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Antwerp 


A Dog of Flanders 


A Story of Belgium 


Louise De La Ramee 
(Abridged) 


ELLO and Petrasche were left all alone in the 
N world. They were friends in a friendship closer 
than brotherhood. Nello was a little boy of 
Ardennes; Petrasche was a big Flemish dog. They 
were of the same age in years, yet one was still young, and 
the other wasalready old. They had dwelt together almost 
all their days; both were orphaned and poor. 
Their home was a little hut on the edge of a little vil- 
lage —a Belgium village near Antwerp, set amidst flat 
pasture and corn-lands, with long lines of poplars and 


alders bending in the breeze on the edge of the great canal - 


which ran through it. It was the hut of a very old man, 
of a very poor man—old Jehan Daas—who in his time 
had been a soldier, and who had brought from his service 
nothing except a wound, which had made him a cripple. 

When old Jehan Daas had reached his full eighty years, 
his daughter died and left him as a legacy her two-year-old 
son. The old man could ill support himself, but he took 
up the burden, and it soon became welcome and precious 
to him. Little Nello throve with him, and the old man 
and the little child lived in the poor hut contentedly. 

Petrasche was their dog. A dog of Flanders — yellow 
of hide, large of head and limb, with wolf-like ears that 
stood erect, and legs bowed and feet widened by hard ser- 
vice. Petrasche came of a race which had toiled hard from 
sire to son in Flanders many a century. 

His first master was a sullen, brutal man, who heaped 
his cart with huge loads of pots and pans, and wares of 
crockery and tin, and left Petrasche to draw the load as 
best he might, whilst he himself lounged idly by the side. 
One day, after two years of this long agony, Petrasche was 
going on one of the straight, dusty roads that lead to Ant- 
werp. It was full midsummer, and very warm. His cart 
was very heavy, piled high with goods. His owner 
walked on without noticing him, other than by the crack 
of the whip. Going along thus, in the full sun, on a scorch- 
ing highway, Petrasche, for once, staggered, foamed a little 
at the mouth, and fell. 

He fell in the middle of the white, dusty road, in the full 
glare of the sun; he was sick unto death, and motionless. 


His master gave him kicks and blows. But Petrasche was 
beyond the reach of pain; down in the white powder of the 
summer dust he lay as if dead. After a while, his owner 
struck off the leathern bands of the harness, kicked the 
body into the grass, in savage wrath pushed the cart up hill. 
and left the dying dog. 

It was a busy road that day, and hundreds of people, 
on foot and on mules, in wagons or in carts, went by, 
tramping quickly and joyously on to the fair at Louvain. 

After a time, amongst the holiday-makers, there came 
a little old man who was bent and lame and very feeble. 
He was very poorly and miserably clad, and he dragged 
his silent way slowly through the dust among the pleasure- 
seekers. He looked at Petrasche, paused, wondered, 
turned aside, then kneeled down in the rank grass and weeds 
of the ditch, and looked at the dog with kindly eyes of 
pity. There was with him a little rosy, fair-haired, dark- 
eyed child of a few years of age, who pattered in amidst 
the bushes that were for him breast-high, and stood gazing 
upon the poor, great, quiet beast. 

Thus it was that these two first met — the little Nello and 
the big Petrasche. 

That day, old Jehan Daas, with much effort drew the 
sufferer home to his own little hut, which was a stone’s 
throw off, and there tended him with so much care that 
the sickness, which had been brought on by heat and thirst 
and abuse, with time and shade and rest passed away, 
and health and strength returned, and Petrasche staggered 
up again upon his four, stout, tawny legs. 

In his sickness, they had [grown to care for him, this 
lonely old man and the little happy child. He had a corner 
of the hut, with a heap of dry grass for his bed; and they 
had learned to listen eagerly for his breathing in the dark 
night, to tell them that he lived; and when he first was 
well enough to give a loud, hollow, broken bay, they laughed 
aloud, and almost wept together for joy. 

So, then, when Petrasche arose, strong, big, gaunt, 
powerful, his great wistful eyes had a gentle wonder in 
them that there were no curses and no blows; and his heart 
awakened to a love, which never wavered while life lasted. 

The old soldier, Jehan Daas, could do nothing for his 
living but limp about a little with a small cart, with which 
he carried daily into the town of Antwerp the milk-cans 
of those happier neighbors who owned cattle. The villagers 
gave him the employment a little out of charity—more be 
cause it suited them well to send their milk into the town 
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by so honest a carrier. But it was becoming hard work 
for the old man. 

One day, when he had got well and was lying in the sun, 
Petrasche watched the milk-cans come and go. 

The next morning before the old man had touched the 
cart, Petrasche rose and walked to it, placed himself be- 
tween its handles, and said, as plainly as dumb show could, 
that his desire was to work in return for the bread he had 
eaten. 

When the winter came, Jehan Daas thanked the blessed 
fortune that had brought him to the dying dog in the ditch, 
that fair day; for he was very old, and he grew feebler 
with each year, and he would ill have known how to pull 
his load of milk-cans over the snows and through the deep 
ruts in the mud, if it had not been for the strength of the 
animal he had befriended. 

A few years later old Jehan Daas, who had always been a 
cripple, became so feeble’ that it was impossible for him 
to go with the cart. Then little Nello, being in his sixth 
year, and knowing the town well, took his place beside the 
cart, and sold the milk and received the coins, and brought 
them back to their owners with a pretty grace which charmed 


all who beheld him. 

















Nello and Petrasche Going to Market 


So the days and the years went on, and the lives of Nello 
and Petrasche were happy, innocent, and healthful. In 
the spring and summer especially were they glad 

It was pleasant to lie buried in the tall grass on the side 
of the canal, and to watch the vessels drifting by and bring- 
ing the crisp salt smell of the sea, among the blossoming 
scents of the country summer. 

In the winter it was harder; they had to rise in the dark- 
ness and the bitter cold, and seldom had as much as they 
couldeat. The snow numbed the little white limbs of Nello, 
and the icicles cut the brave, untiring feet of Petrasche. 

But even then they were never heard to lament. 

There was only one thing in his life which caused Pe- 
trasche any uneasiness. Antwerp is full at every turn 
of old churches, dark and ancient and majestic, and rising 
by the water’s edge, with bells ringing above them in the 
air, and ever and again out of their arched doors a swell 
of music pealing. 

Now the trouble of Petrasche was this. Into these great, 
sad piles of stones, the child Nello many and many a time 
would enter and disappear through their dark doors, 
while Petrasche was left without upon the pavement. 

It was not the fact of his going into them which pained 
Petrasche. He knew that people went to church; all the 
village went to the small, tumble-down gray pile opposite 
the red wind-mill. What troubled him was that little Nello 
always looked strange when he came out, always very 
flushed or very pale; and whenever he returned home after 
such a visit, would sit silent and dreaming, not caring to 
play, but gazing out at the evening skies very sad. 

He thought it could not be good for the little lad to be 
so grave, and in his dumb way he tried all he could to keep 
Nello by him in the sunny fields, or in the busy market- 
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place. But to the churches Nello would go; most often 
of all would he go to the great church; Petrasche, left with- 
out on the stones, stretched himself, and yawned and sighed 
and even howled now and then, until the doors closed, and 
the child came forth again, and winding his arms about the 
dog’s neck would kiss him on his broad, tawny-colored 
forehead, and murmur always the same words, “If I could 
only see them, Petrasche! — if I could only see them!” 

What were they? wondered Petrasche, looking up with 
large, gentle eyes. One day, the doors were left ajar, and 
he got in after his little friend and saw. “They” were two 
great covered pictures on either side of the church choir. 

Nello was kneeling before the picture of the Assumption, 
and when he noticed Petrasche, he rose and drew the dog 
gently out into the air. His face was wet with tears. He 
looked up at the veiled places as he passed them, and said 
to his companion, “It is so terrible not to see them, Pe- 
trasche, just because one is poor and cannot pay! Rubens 
never meant that the poor should not see them, I am sure. 
He would have had us see them any day, every day. Now 
they keep them covered there — covered in the dark, the 
beautiful things! — and they never feel the light, and no 
eyes look on them, unless rich people come and pay. If I 
could only see them, I would be content to die.”’ 

But he could not see them, and Petrasche could not help 
him, for to gain the small silver piece that is asked as the 
price for looking on the beautiful pictures painted by 
Rubens of the Elevation of the Cross, and the Descent from 
the Cross, was beyond the powers of either of them. And 
yet the heart of the child was set in sore and endless long- 
ing upon seeing the two veiled pictures. 

The whole soul of the little boy thrilled and stirred with 
love for Art. Nello, reared in poverty, untaught in letters, 
unheeded by men, had what is called Genius. 

There was only one other beside Petrasche to whom 
Nello could talk of his dreams. This other was little Alice, 
who lived at the old red mill on the grassy mound, and whose 
father, the miller, was the best-to-do man in all the village. 

Little Alice was often with Nello and Petrasche. They 
played in the fields; they ran in the snow: they gathered 
daisies and berries; they went up to the old gray church to- 
gether; and they often sat together by the broad wood-fire 
in the mill-house. Little Alice, indeed, was the richest 
child in the hamlet, but she loved no playfellows so well as 
Jehan Daas’ grandson and his dog. 

One day her father, a good man, but somewhat stern, 
‘came on a pretty group in the long meadow behind the 
mill, where the grass had that day been cut. It was his 
little daughter sitting amidst the hay, with the great tawny 
head of Petrasche on her lap and many wreaths of poppies 
and blue flowers round them both. On a clean, smooth 
slab of pine wood, the boy Nello drew their likeness with a 
stick of charcoal. 

The miller stood and looked at the portrait with tears in 
his eyes, it was so strangely like, and he loved his only child 
closely and well. Then he roughly chid the little girl for 
idling there whilst her mother needed her within, and sent 
her indoors, crying and afraid. Then, turning, he snatched 
the wood from Nello’s hands. “Dost do much of such 
folly?” he asked, but there was a tremble in his voice. 

Nello colored and hung his head. “I draw everything 
I see,” he murmured. 

The miller was silent: then he stretched his hand out 
with a franc in it. “It is folly, as I say, and evil waste of 
time; yet, it is like Alice, and will please the mother. 
Take this silver bit for it, and leave it for me.” 

The color died out of the face of the young child. He 
lifted his head and put his hands behind his back. “Keep 
your money and the portrait both,” he said simply. “ You 
have been often good to me.”” Then he called Petrasche 
to him, and walked away across the fields. 

“T could have seen them with that franc,” he murmured 
to Petrasche; “but I could not sell her picture — not even 
for them.” 

Master Cogez went into his m'll-house troubled in his 
mind. “That ladjmust not be so much with Alice,” he said 
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to his wife that night. “Trouble may come of it hereafter. 
He is fifteen now, and she is twelve; and the boy is comely 
of face. Have a care that they are not together in the 
future, or I will send the child to surer keeping.” 

The poor mother was terrified, and promised to do his 
will. Not that she could bring herself to separate the child 
from her playmate. But there were many ways in which 
little Alice was kept away from her companion; and Nello, 
being a boy proud and quiet, ceased to turn his own steps 
and those of Petrasche, as he had been used to do, to the old 
red mill upon the slope. What his offence was he did not 
know. But he did not complain. Old Jehan Daas had 
said ever to him, “We are poor, we must take what God 
sends — the ill with the good; the poor cannot choose.” 

To which the boy had always listened in silence. But a 
certain vague, sweet hope, such as comes to the children of 
genius, had whispered in his heart, “ Yet the poor do choose 
sometimes — choose to be great, so that men cannot say 
them nay.” And he thought so still. 

The boy had a secret which only Petrasche knew. There 
was a little out-house to the hut, which no one entered but 
himself —a dreary place, but with clear light from the 
north. Here he had made rudely an easel in rough lvmber, 
and here, on a great gray sea of stretched paper, he had 
given shape to one of the fancies of his brain. No one 
had ever taught him anything; colors he had no means to 
buy; he had gone without bread many a time to get even 
the few rude things that he had here; and it was only in 
black or white that he could draw the things he saw. This 
great figure which he had drawn in chalk was only an old 
man sitting on a fallen tree — only that. He had seen old 
Michael the woodman sitting so at evening, many a time. 
No one had taught him drawing, and yet he had wonder- 
fully sketched the old, lonely figure sitting there, sad and 
alone, on the dead tree, with the darkness of night behind 
him. 

Petrasche had lain quiet, countless hours, watching its 
gradual creation, after the labor of each day was done; 
and he knew that Nello had a hope—vain and wild, per- 
haps — of sending this great drawing for a prize of two 
hundred francs a year, which it was told in Antwerp would 
be open to every lad of talent, scholar or peasant, under 
eighteen, who would attempt to win it, with some unaided 
work of chalk or pencil. 

The drawings were to go in on the first day of December, 
so that he who should win might rejoice with all his people 
at the Christmas season. 

In the twilight of a bitter wintry day, and with a beatiug 
heart, now quick with hope, now faint with fear, Nello 
placed the great picture on his little green milk-cart, and 
took it, with the help of Petrasche, into the town, and there 
left it. 

“Perhaps it is worth nothing at all. How can I tell?” 
he thought, with the heartsickness of a great fear. Now 
that he had left it there, it seemed to him so vain, so foolish, 
to dream that he, a little lad with bare feet, who barely 
knew his letters, could do anything at which great painters, 
real artists, could ever deign to look. Yet he took heart 
as he went by the cathedral; the lordly form of Rubens 
seemed to rise from the fog and the darkness, while the 
lips with their kindly smile, seemed to him to say, “Nay, 
have courage! It was not by a weak heart and by faint 
fears that I wrote my name for all time upon Antwerp.” 

Nello ran home through the cold night, comforted. He 
had done his best; the rest must be as God willed. 

One afternoon, as they came back from Antwerp over 
the snow, which had now become hard and smooth as 
marble, over all the Flemish plains, they found — dropped 
in the road a pretty little toy, a tambourine player, all 
scarlet and gold, about six inches high, quite unspoiled 
and unhurt by its fall. It was a pretty toy. Nello tried 
to find its owner, and, failing, thought that it was just the 
thing to please Alice. 

It was quite night when he passed the mill-house; he 
knew the little window of her room. It could be no harm, 
he thought, if he gave her his little piece of treasure-trove — 
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they had been play-fellows so long. There was a shed 
with a sloping roof beneath her window; he climbed it, 
and tapped softly at the lattice; there was a little light 
within. The child opened it and looked out, half fright- 
ened. Nello put the tambourine-player into. her hands. 
“Here is a doll I found in the snow, Alice. Take it,” he 
whispered; “take it, and God bless thee, dear!” 

He slid down from the shed-roof before she had time to 
thank him, and ran off through the darkness. 

That night there was a fire at the mill. Out-buildings 
and much corn were destroyed, although the mill itself 
and the dwelling-house were unharmed. All the village 
was out in terror, and engines came tearing. through the 
snow from Antwerp. The miller was insured, and would 
lose nothing; nevertheless he was in furious wrath, and 
declared aloud that the fire was due to no accident, but 
to some foul intent. 

Nello, awakened from his sleep, ran to help with the rest. 
Cogez thrust him angrily aside. “Thou wert loitering 
here after dark,” he said roughly. “I believe, on my soul, 
that thou dost know more of the fire than any one!” 

Nello heard him in silence, not supposing that anyone 
could say such things except in jest, and not knowing how 
anyone could pass a jest at such a time. 

Nevertheless, the miller said the brutal thing openly 
to many of his neighbors in the day that followed; and 
though no charge was ever made against the lad, it got 
about that Nello had been seen in the mill-yard after dark, 
and that he bore Cogez a grudge for forbidding him to play 
with little Alice. So the hamlet, which followed the say- 
ings of its richest landowner, took the hint and gave 
grave looks and cold words to old Jehan Daas’ grandson. 

Meanwhile, Nello bore the injury with a proud patience 
he only gave way a little when he was quite alone with 
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Ideas from Everywhere 





The Eskimo Sand-table 


Edna Henkel 


The month when all outdoors puts on the appearance 
of the Eskimo land is the most appropriate time to develop 
the Eskimo sand-table. The sand is gathered in mounds. 
Over these is spread the cotton for snow. The igloos are 
made of Manila paper smeared with paste and covered with 
cotton. The sledges are made of Manila paper according 
to directions given in ‘“‘Worst’s Construction Book.” The 
deer and dogs are freehand paper cuttings. Pinned to the 
black calico are cuttings of glaciers, Eskimos, bears and 
seals. It is interesting not only to study the life of these 
little people, but to study the animals which are native 
to this land. The pupils like to reproduce their ideas in 
sentences. You will find “Little Folks of Far Away Lands,” 
by Lizzie S. Whittum (Educational Publishing Company), 
very helpful in your study of the Eskimo. 


A Device for Word Drill 
Ju. 


This game is called the postman. Perception cards 
with printed sides of cards are placed along the bottom 
of the blackboard. The words in a different order are 
written in columns on the blackboard. The postman 
covers his eyes while the child, calling for his mail, points 
to the word which will be his name. 

Then the postman is called and points to each word, 
asking the child, “Is your name ‘blank’?”’ He answers, 
“No, my name is not ‘blank,’” or simply, “No.” Then 
when the word representing the child’s name is pointed 
to, the child says, “Yes, my name is ‘blank.”’ Then 
the postman finds the printed card with that word on it 
and gives it to the child. 

Then the postman is the child calling at the post-office 
and another child is chosen to be the postman until all 
the “mail” or perception cards have been taken. If a 
child chooses the same name as another before him and 
a card is not there, the postman, not finding the card, 
says, “There is no letter for you to-day.” The children 
enjoy this game very much. 





Entertainment Ideas for 


Teachers 
Myrtle Mayo 


When Friday afternoon comes and the mothers and 
sisters decide to visit the little folks in the kindergarten 
and primary grades, the teachers are sometimes at a loss 
to know how to entertain them. A few ideas from other 
teachers and some borne of my own experience may be 
a help to others. 

One teacher I know occasionally spends a few minutes 
in “social drill.” The children are taught how to receive 
visitors and serve light refreshments. ‘The refreshments 
usually consist of sweet crackers of some sort that can readily 
be obtained nicely packed in small boxes. The children 
who can sit still the longest are the “visitors”’ and the others 
pass the cakes. It can easily be arranged so that each child 
has some part. 

A good way to quiet children when they become restless 
is to play the “statue game” or “moving pictures.” For 
the “statue game” a few small plaster-of-Paris statues 
or some good pictures of statues are needed. Let the chil- 
dren imitate the pose of the statue and to the one who gives 
the best imitation give a reward of merit such as a picture 
or an apple. 

Another favorite and interesting game is the “moving 
picture game.” The teacher draws a large square or frame 
on the board, in front of which the characters are pictured. 
“Hiawatha,” “Mother Goose” and “Little Boy Blue” 
are all good subjects to portray. The following illustrates 
the idea: 


“Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn.” 
(He steps in the frame and does so) 

“The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn.” 
(He looks on each side.) 

“Where is the Little Boy Blue who looks after the 
sheep?” 

(Slowly kneels.) 

“Under the haystack fast asleep.” 
(In sleeping posture.) 
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An Interesting Way of Teach- 


ing the Primary Colors 
Hilda A. Graveson 


By means of colored parquetry I find that a lesson on 
the primary colors can be made most delightful, for the 
children dearly love to make these funny little men. 

If one is not provided with parquetry the children may 
cut small circles from white drawing paper and color 
them either with crayons or water-colors, which will serve 
fully as well. 

Fig. 1 is a circle folded in halves. 
to make nose and mouth. 


Cut on dotted lines 
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Fig. 2 same as Fig. 1. Fold the upper part back a third 
of the whole distance, taking care that the straight edges 
coincide. Cut on dotted lines to make the eyes. 

Fig. 3. Completed head. 

Let the children paste them on white drawing paper 
6” x 9” in this order — red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet. They may then draw the stick legs and arms with 
black crayons. You will find some very original results. 
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A Phonics “Game” 


Maimie C. Crum 


For a device which will be found very helpful in the 
teaching of phonics, take pieces of cardboard (8x10”). 
In the center draw a circle 25” in diameter, and inside it 
paste or print some phonogram. Around the edge of the 
cardboard print other phonic sounds, which will, when put 
with the one in the center, form a word. We call this a 
phonic family. The phonogram in the center is the family 
name and the others are the names of the children. 


Gc Ww p & ft 
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The “game” consists of naming the “children,” giving 
first the given name, and then their full name. 

The pupil who can name all the children in the shortest 
period of time wins the game. 
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Motivation in Memory Gems 
J. J. Levi 


It will easily be conceded that, if possible, every lesson 
should have a motive, an incentive, of which not only 
the teacher but the pupils should be conscious. In most 
of the reading and language work in the lower grades, 
this incentive is easily manifested, but in the work of 
committing to memory certain poems, a difficulty is pre- 
sented. Children of eight years of age find it difficult 
to appreciate poetry for poetry’s sake, and the mere rhythm 
of the poem does not appeal for any length of time. The 
children learn the poems because the teacher requests it, 
but there is no pleasure in the memorizing or in the reci- 
tation. 

In order to avoid the lack of enthusiasm and joy, | 
have adopted the following plan. The poem to be learned 
is read by the teacher to the pupils, the form and content 
studied by the pupils with the aid of the teacher and then 
the poem read by the pupils. After this ordinary reading 
lesson, the teacher may announce as aim: “Children, 
since we can now understand and read the poem, the next 
step is to learn it. The one who learns it and recites it 
in the best manner may take part in a ‘show’ we are going 
to make of this poem.” 

When the day of recitation comes certain children, who 
have difficulty in learning to read, take the parts of different 
characters in the poem; for example, in the poem, “They 
Didn’t Think” (first stanza), one boy is the mouse, one 
the old rat, etc. Then those having character parts play 
these in pantomime, while a good reader recites the poem. 
The poor reader, by acting the story, falls in with the 
rhythm and learns the poem. Then he may recite while 
others act. To recite or play is the ambition of each one, 
and since no one can do either who does not know the 
poem, a good motive for memorizing re- 
sults. 

Poems that I have tried with success are 
“The Duel,” “They Didn’t Think,” “The 
Dandelion,” etc. The children are now en- 
thusiastic about memorizing poems, for the 
action side appeals to all. 
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Multiplicationitis 
Mary A. Porter 


Did you ever arrive at the stage where the multiplication 
table had become maddening, and where the circle and 
ladder drills seemed a modernized wheel and rack for your 
pupils? Perhaps, then, if you have experienced these 
feelings, you may find relief, as I did, by this simple 
device. 

The pupils had become deeply interested in sick chil- 
dren of the city hospital for whom they had been gathering 
violets, so I startled them by announcing that I discovered 
a serious disease had broken out among the children in our 
room. When the inevitable small boy asked, “ What’ve they 
got?” he learned that it was multiplicationitis. Then I 
told them that some cases were so serious that the patients 
would have to be sent to the hospital, but we could find 
out who these were by examining each pupil most carefully. 
Of course especial examination was made of the most frail 
tissues, as 7 X 8 and 11 X 11, but I told the children that 
constant exercise of these tissues would make them germ- 
proof. The next day was set for the beginning of the 
examination, which lasted several days, and what a scramble 
of studying there was! As a result of the unusually vigor- 
ous examination and the pupils’ intense application, only 
one pupil was pronounced to be a chronic sufferer with 
multiplicationitis, and consigned to the hospital, whose 
doors opened at four o’clock. 
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“Deaf and Dumb” 


Lena F. Connelly 


Did you ever play “Deaf and Dumb’’? 
“This is a room for deff 
and dum}” 


was the placard pinned on the outside of our first and second 
grade room door one day. As the children entered, “dear 
teacher,” with lips conspicuously closed and face wreathed 
in welcoming smiles, shook hands heartily with each, and 
called attention to the notice before they were allowed to 
pass into the room. When they had all assembled and 
with an air of eager alertness were closely watching her, 
the teacher took her crayon and carefully printed on the 
front board, giving time for each sound to “sink in” as she 
went along: “Jf you can’t talk, neither can I, for we're all 
enchanted, so my chalk will have to talk for me this morning, 
and if you want to ask me anything, or tell me something, you, 
loo, must write it.” Then morning exercises were begun by 
“Even if we can’t sing we can play the piano,’ and “dear 
teacher” sat down at her desk and began playing “ Father, 
We Thank Thee,” with her fingers on the desk as she sang 
the tune to “/oo.’’ The children took up the song and 
“Joo-loo’d it with extra pleasure, each playing his desk- 
piano. After that I asked, via crayon, for the names of 
other songs they thought we’d all know how to play. I 
was delighted to see several first grade hands among those 
raised, and when, among others, one of the songs desired 
proved to be — in a first grader’s handwriting — “Over the 
bare hills far away,” everyone knew what that meant and 
could play it. All directions for first and second grade 
were written that morning. 

“Of course we can’t read out loud if we are dumb, but we 
can read a story to ourselves,” said the crayon to the second 
grade, and they were each supplied with a fascinating story 
from a new book to read, and to draw a picture of. The 
game ended when the drawing teacher came in and broke 
the enchantment. 





Patterns for Sleds 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 
AGOONAC’S SLED 
Cut on lines and fold on dotted lines. First grade trzce 
around pattern, but second grade cut by measurements. 
Lace with coarse brown thread or fine worsted from A’s 
to B’s and C to D, Gto F. Also H to E and extend in 


loop. 
BOY’S BOB-SLED 


Cut on lines and fold on dotted lines. Insert thread or 
silkoline in small holes at front end. 
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SoME More DIFFICULT PATTERNS OF SLEDS AND BoB-SLED 
FOR PAPER CUTTING 


Fold on dotted lines. Color with crayons. 



































More Magic 
V. MacM. 


Did you ever come to the end of your magic box and long 
for a new device — a real true, live device — one that would 
provoke the flattering little gasp of surprise and delight 
we have all learned to recognize as the mark of a successful 
device? 

Some of my little foreign lips seem very slow to learn the 
letter sounds. We had played “catchers” and “Teacher”’ 
“and hide the eyes” until teacher was growing desperate. 
Then her good fairy whispered. 

“All the little children go fast asleep and see what hap- 
pens!” 

Softly she tipped about the room, leaving a card on an 
empty desk, one on the blackboard ledge, another on her 
own desk, others on the floor, on the window-sill, every 
place bright eyes could spy them easily— until she had 
hidden enough cards for every child save one. Back to 
the patient sleeping circle she tripped! 

“Little children, wake up! A fairy has been here. She 
has hidden the cards. She wants you to find them. She 
wants you to wait until your Captain nods and then run ever 
so quickly and ever so softly to find a card. As soon as 
you have one come back again to your circle. Who will 
get here first?” 

At teacher’s nod fifteen happy Roses scamper over the 
room, softly enough not to disturb the Daisy class patiently 
building sentences from letter cards. Back again they 
come, Rebecca and Jacob, Moses and Sarah, all except little 
Sol, who is “left out.” 

“Sol may be teacher.” 

Sol stands in front of the circle, nodding to the others 
one by one, until each child has risen, given the sound of the 
letter he holds, and handed it to the play-teacher. A 
promise to the Daisy class that they may play the same 
game saves us from confusion. It is a wonderful illustra- 
tion of self-control to see one class working busily without 
even looking up to watch another scurry over the room after 
the cards. 

Perhaps others of you have the same trouble that we 
have in our school, made up almost entirely of Russian 
Jews. 
~ It is particularly hard for little foreign lips just begin- 
ning to master our language to say f-an, fan. ‘They often 
say f-an, can or f-an, Dan. Now we use a tiny hand mirror, 
tell the little learner to watch his mouth and make it do 
the same thing fwo times. Almost, without exception, he 
gets it the first time the mirror is used, and very soon after 
that it becomes unnecessary to use it. 
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Continued from page 47 


Petrasche. Besides, he thought, “If it should win! 
will be sorry then, perhaps.” 

Still, it was a hard tr.al to have the whole of that little 
world turn against him for naught. 

The weather was very wild and cold. Christmas was 
close at hand. But at this season, the little village was 
gay and cheerful. At the poorest dwelling there were 
cakes, joking and dancing, and gilded toys. Only in 
the little hut, it was very dark and very cold. 

Nello and Petrasche were left alone; for one night in the 
week before the Christmas day, Death entered, and took 
away forever old Jehan Daas, who had never known of life 
aught save its poverty and its pains. He had long been 
half dead, powerless for anything beyond a gentle word; 
and yet his loss fell on them both with a great horror. 
He had passed away from them in his sleep, and in the 
gray dawn they learned their loss. He had long been only 
a poor, feeble, old man, but he had loved them well, and 
his smile had always welcomed their return. They mourned 
for him, refusing to be comforted, as in the white winter 
day they followed the box, that held his body, to the name- 
less grave, by the little gray church. They were his only 
mourners, these two whom he had left friendless upon 
earth — the young boy and the old dog. 

Nello and Petrasche went home with broken hearts, 
but even that poor, cheerless home they were denied. 
There was a month’s rent over-due for their little home, and 
when Nello had paid the last sad service to the dead, he 
had not a coin left. He went and begged grace of the owner 
of the hut, a cobbler who went every Sunday night to drink 
his wine, and to smoke with Master Cogez. The cobbler 
would grant no mercy. He was a harsh man, and loved 
money. He claimed for his rent every stick and stone, 
every pot and pan, in the hut, and bade Nello and Petrasche 
be out of it oa the morrow. 

All night long the boy and the dog sat by the fireless 
hearth in the darkness, drawn close together for warmth 
and in sorrow. Their bodies did not feel the cold, but their 
hearts seerned frozen in them. 

When the morning broke over the white, chill earth, it 
was the morning of Christmas Eve. With a shudder, Nello 
clasped close to him his only friend, while his tears fell hot 
and fast on the dog’s forehead. “Let us go, Petrasche 
dear, dear Petrasche!”” he murmured. “We will not wait 
to be kicked out; let us go.” 

They took the old road into Antwerp. The day had 
yet scarce more than dawned; most of the shutters were 
still closed, but some of the villagers were about. They 
took no notice as the dog and the boy passed. By slow 
and painful ways they reached Antwerp as the chimes 
tolled ten. 

“Tf I had anything about me I could sell, to get him 
bread!” thought Nello; but he had nothing about him 
except the linen and serge that covered him, and his pair 
of wooden shoes. 

Petrasche understood, and nestled his nose in the lad’s 
hand, as though to pray him not to mind any woe or want 
of his. 

The winner of the drawing prize was to be proclaimed 
at noon, and to the public building where he had left his 
treasure Nello made his way. On the steps, and in the hall, 
there was a crowd of youths — some of his age, some older, 
all with parents or friends. His heart was sick with fear as 
he went amongst them, holding Petrasche close to him. 
The great bells of the city clashed out the hour of noon. 
The doors of the inner hall were opened; the eager throng 
rushed in. It was known that the selected picture would 
be raised above the rest upon a wooden platform. 

A mist obscured Nello’s sight, his head swam, his limbs 
almost failed him. When his vision cleared he saw the 
drawing raised on high; it was not his own! A slow, loud 
voice was proclaiming aloud that victory had been adjudged 
to Stephen Kiesslinger, born in Antwerp. 

When Nello recovered his consciousness, he was lying 
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Continued from page 31) 
on the stones without, and Petrasche was trying with every 
art he knew, to call him back to life. In the distance, a 
throng of the youths of Antwerp were shouting around 
their successful comrade, and escorting him to his home. 

The boy staggered to his feet and drew the dog to his 
embrace. “It is all over, dear Petrasche,” he said, “all 
over!”’ 

He rallied himself as best he could, for he was weak from 
fasting, and retraced his steps to the village. Petrasche 
paced by his side with his head drooping and his old limbs 
feeble from hunger and sorrow. 

The snow was falling fast; a keen hurricane blew from 
the north; it was bitter as death on the plains. It took 
them long to walk the familiar path, and the bells were 
sounding four, as they came to the hamlet. Suddenly 
Petrasche paused, scratched, whined, and drew out with 
his white teeth a small case of brown leather. He held it 
up to Nello in the darkness. Where they were, there stood 
by the roadside a little cross, and a lamp burned dimly 
under the cross; the boy mechanically turned the case to 
the light. On it was the name of Master Cogez, and within 
it were notes for two thousand francs. 





Peter Paul Rubens 


The sight roused the lad a little from his stupor. He 
thrust it into his bosom, stroked Petrasche and drew him 
onward. The dog looked up into his face. 

Nello went straight to the mill-house, to the house-door, 
and struck on its panels. The miller’s wife opened it, 
weeping, with little Alice clinging close to her skirts. “Is 
it thee, thou poor lad?” she said kindly through her tears. 
“Cet thee gone ere the Master see thee. We are in sore 
-trouble to-night. He is out seeking for money that he 
has let fall riding homeward, and in this snow he never 
will find it. God knows it will go nigh to ruin us. It is 
Heaven’s judgment for the things we have done to 
thee.” 

Nello put the note-case in her hand and called Petrasche 
within the house. “Petrasche found the money to- 
night,” he said quickly. “Tell Cogez so; I think he will 
not deny the dog shelter and food in his old age. Keep 
him from following me, and I pray you be good to him.” 

Ere either woman or dog knew what he meant he had 
stooped and kissed Petrasche, closed the door hurriedly 
and disappeared in the gloom of the fast falling night. 

The woman and the child stood speechless with joy and 
fear. Petrasche yainly spent his fury against the iron- 
bound oak of the barred house-door. They did not dare 
unbar the door and let him forth, but tried all they could 
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to solace him. They brought him sweet cakes and juicy 
meats; they tempted him with the best they had; but 
it was of no avail. Petrasche refused to be comforted 
or to stir from the barred door. 

It was six o’clock when from an opposite entrance the 
miller at last came, jaded and broken, into his wife’s pres- 
ence. “It is lost forever,” he said with an ashen cheek 
and a quiver in his stern voice. ‘We have looked with 
lanterns everywhere; it is gone the little maiden’s 
portion and all!” 

His wife put the money into his hand, and told him how 
it had come to her. The strong man sank trembling into a 
seat and covered his face, ashamed and almost afraid. 
“T have been cruel to the lad,’ he muttered at length; “I 
deserved not to have good at his hands.”’ 

Little Alice, taking courage, crept close to her father and 


against him nestled her fair curly head. ‘‘ Nello may come 
here again, father?’’ she whispered. “He may come to- 


morrow as he used to do?”’ 

The miller pressed her in his arms; his hard, sun-burned 
face was very pale, and his mouth trembled. “Surely, 
surely,” he answered his child. “He shall bide here on 
Christmas Day, and any other day he will. God helping 
me, I will make amends to the boy — I will make amends.” 

It was Christmas Eve, and the mill-house was filled with 
oak logs and squares of turf, with cream and honey, with 
meat and bread, and the rafters were hung with wreaths 
of evergreen. There were light and warmth everywhere, 
and the child would have made the dog:a guest honored 
and feasted. 

But Petrasche would neither lie in the warmth, nor 
share in the cheer. Famished he was, and very cold, but 
witheut Nello he would take neither comfort nor food. 
Against all temptation he was proof, and close against the 
door he leaned always, watching for a means of escape. 

“He wants the lad,” said Master Cogez. ‘Good dog! 
good dog! I will go over to the lad the first thing at day- 
dawn.”’ For no one but Petrasche knew that Nello had 
left the hut, and no one but Petrasche knew that Nello 
had gone to face starvation and misery alone. 

When the supper smoked on the board, and the voices 
were loudest and gladdest, and Santa Claus brought choicest 
gifts“to Alice, Petrasche, watching a chance, glided out 
when the door was unlatched by a careless new-comer, 
and as swiftly as his weak and tired limbs would bear him, 
sped over the snow in the bitter black night. He had 
only one thought —to follow Nello. A human friend 
might have paused for the pleasant meal, the cheery 
warmth, the cosy slumber; but that was not the friend- 
ship of Petrasche. He remembered a bygone time, when 
an old man and a little child had found him sick unto 
death in the wayside ditch. 

Snow had fallen freshly all the evening long; it was now 
nearly ten, and the trail of the boy’s footsteps was almost 
hidden. It took Petrasche long to discover any scent. 
When at last he found it, it was lost again, quickly, and 
lost and found, and again lost and again found, a hundred 
times or more. 

The night was very wild. There was no living thing 
abroad. All the cattle were housed, and in a!l the huts 
and homesteads men and women rejoiced and feasted. 
There was only Petrasche out in the cruel cold —hungry 
and full of pain, but with the strength and the patience of 
a great love to help him in his search. 

The trail of Nello’s steps, faint as it was under the new 
snow, went straight into Antwerp, It was past mid- 
night when Petrasche traced it over the town and into the 
narrow, gloomy streets. 

So many passers-by had trodden through and through 
the snow, so many paths had crossed and recrossed each 
other, that the dog had a hard task to hold the track he 
followed. But he kept on his way, though the cold 
pierced him to the bone, and the jagged ice cut his feet, 
and the hunger in his body gnawed liked a rat’s teeth. He 
kept on his way, a poor, gaunt, shivering thing, and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 52) 
by long patience traced the steps he loved into the very 
heart of the city, and up to the steps of the great cathedral. 

‘He is gone to the things that he loved,’ thought 
Petrasche; but he was full of sorrow and of pity. 

The doors of the cathedral were unclosed after the mid- 
night service. Some heedlessness in the custodians, too 
eager to go home and feast and sleep, or too drowsy to 
know whether they turned the keys aright, had left one of 
the doors unlocked. By that accident, the feet Petrasche 
sought had passed through into the building, leaving the 
white marks of snow upon the dark stone floor. By that 
slender white thread, frozen as it fell, he was guided through 
the silence, guided straight to the gates of the chancel; 
and, stretched there upon the stones, he found Nello. 
He crept up and touched the face of the boy. “Didst 
thou dream that I should be faithless and forsake thee? I 

a dog?” said that mute caress. 

The lad raised himself with a low cry, and clasped him 
close. ‘Let us lie down and die together,’’ he murmured. 
“Men have no need of us, and we are all alone.” 

In answer, Petrasche crept closer yet, and laid his head 
upon the young boy’s breast. The great tears stood in 
his brown, sad eyes; not for himself— for himself, he was 
happy. 

They lay close together in the piercing cold. The blasts 
that blew over the Flemish canals from the northern seas 
were like waves of ice, which froze every living thing they 
touched. The great vault of stone in which they were was 
even more bitterly chill than the snow-covered plains with- 
out. Now and then a gleam of light came on the ranks of 
carven figures. Under the Rubens, they lay together quite 
still, and soothed almost into a dreaming slumber, by the 
numbing of the cold. Together they dreamed of the old 
glad days when they had chased each other through the 
flowering grasses of the summer meadows, or sat hidden 
in the tall bulrushes by the water’s side, watching the boats 
go seaward in the sun. 

Suddenly through the darkness a great white light 
streamed through the aisles; the moon, that was at her 
height, had broken through the clouds; the snow had ceased 
to fall; the light from the snow without was clear as the 
light of dawn. It fell from the arches full upon the two 
pictures above, from which the boy on his entrance had 
flung back the veil. The Elevation and the Descent from 
the Cross were for one instant visible. 

Nello rose to his feet and stretched his arms to them; 
tears glistened on the paleness of his face. “I have seen 
them at last!” he cried aloud. ‘“O God, it is enough!” 

His limbs failed under him, and he sank upon his knees, 
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still gazing upward at the majesty that he adored. For a 
few brief moments, the light illumined the divine visions 
that had been denied to him so long — light, clear and 
sweet and strong, as though it streamed from the throne 
of Heaven. Then suddenly it passed away, and once more 
a great darkness covered the face of Christ. 

The arms of the boy drew close again the body of the dog. 
“We shall see His face — there,’ he murmured, “and He 
will not part us, I think.” 

On the morrow, by the chancel of the cathedral, the 
people of Antwerp found them both. They were dead: 
the young life and the old When the Christmas morning 
broke and the priests came to the temple, they saw them 
lying on the stones. Above, the veils were drawn back 
from the great pictures of Rubens, and the fresh rays of the 
sunrise touched the thorn-crowned head of the Christ. 

As the day grew on there came an old, hard-featured 
man, who wept as women weep. “I was cruel to the lad,”’ 
he muttered, “and now I would have made amends — yea, 
to the half of my substance — and he should have been to 
me as a son.” 

There came also, a painter who had fame in the world, 
and who was liberal of hand and of spirit. “I seek one 
who should have had the prize yesterday if worth won,” 
he said to the people; “a boy of rare promise and genius. 
An old wood-cutter on a fallen tree at eventide — that was 
all his theme: but there was greatness for the future init. I 
would find him, take him with me and teach him Art.” 

And a little child with curling fair hair, sobbing bitterly 
as she clung to her father’s arm, cried aloud, “O Nello, 
come! We have all ready for thee. The Christ-Child’s 
hands are full of gifts, and the old piper will play for us; 
and the mother says thou shalt stay by the hearth and 
burn nuts with us all the Christmas week long — yes, 
even to the Feast of the Kings! And Petrasche will be so 
happy! O Nello, wake and come!” 

But the young, dead, pale face, turned upward to the 
light of the great Rubens with a smile upon its mouth, an- 
swered them all, “It is too late.” 

For the sweet bells went ringing through the frost, and 
the sunlight shone upon the plains of snow, and the people 
trooped gay and glad through the streets, but Nello and 
Petrasche no more asked charity at their hands. 

All their lives they had been together, and in their death 
they were not divided; for when they were found the arms 
of the boy were folded too closely around the dog to be 
severed without violence, and the people of their little 
village, sorry and ashamed, asked a special grace for them, 
and, making them one grave, laid them to rest there side 
by side — forever! 
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x key Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Locomotive ; Steamer ; Buffalo; Indian. 

IS; Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork 

ad Chimney: Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 
Child; i f 


Washington on Horse; Flag; Pro- Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty Different Fhonic 























2S, gram; Roll of Honor; Welcome; Large Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch 
so Hiawatha ; Wild_ Indian_on Horse. Name States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Ornamental Alphabet,  20c; Twelve-inch 
any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. Group of States. Name ‘any of above maps, on Alphabet, 40c; oe Old Englis! 
ey Se ae Cee about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. Alphabet, 25c; Script Alphabet for Black 
eheut Chalk. Very best, dozen assorted, 15c; Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c. board, capitals, small letters and figures, 
he Blue Stamping Powder, per bag, 10c. United States; Europe; World complete set, 10c., 
4 Read Our Best Off 
ad 
ile About Teachers Bulletin About Latta’s Book for Teachers 
ad y Teachers Bulletin contains 64 Latta’s 300k for Teachers, re- 
pages 9 by 12 inches and it weighs vised and enlarged, contains 288 
one-half pound. This Bulletin has pages, 9 by 12 inches, and it weighs 
th recently been prepared by J. S. nearly two pounds. Over one hun- 
ns wT ‘and devices Latta and his force of competent dred thousand primary and rural 
. primary and rural teachers. It is teachers are using this splendid book 
be full of new hints and devices and daily, and every mail brings us un- 
money-saving suggestions. Indeed, solicited letters of appreciation. One 
tle this Bulletin challenges the world for very late letter from a rural teacher 
mn service and economy to the rural or reads as follows: 
? tage teacher. One teacher writes “Only Latta’s School Supplies for 
de ike this: me after this. Your book for Teach- 
“I have taught sixteen terms of ers is perfectly grand. I have often 
rural school and now have twenty- wished for such a book—it far sur- 
seven pupils enrolled representing pases all I have ever hoped to find. 
eight grades. Your Teachers Bul- Please send me the following articles 
letin and Latta’s Book for Teachers listed in your book and as my order 
make it possible for me to provide this time amounts to $4.15, I wish 
profitable seatwork for every pupil you would include another free copy 
| while I hear thirty-six recitations of Latta’s Book for_ Teachers. 
daily.’ want to send it as a Christmas pres- 
You may order a copy postpaid ent_to a teacher in South Dakota.” 
for 25c or you may have a copy The postpaid price is $1.00, but 
free if you purchase not less than you need to pay only 25c if you 
60c worth of school supplies. Any purchase not less than $2.00 worth 


primary or rural teacher who is not pleased with Teachers Bulletin of school supplies at the same time. If your order for school supplies 
may report to us and we_ will refund the price paid and allow the amounts to not less than $4.00 you may ask for Latta’s Book for 
Bulletin as a present. Isn’t this fair? Teachers free. Do not wait—order now. 


Other School Supplies 
Postage or Express Extra 


mJ 
Cé and be sure to include enough postage. If you allow too much for postage, 
eee eae | will return it in stamps with the goods. 





Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. Ask your 
postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. Send a money ofder 






a wo, @) 
Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 0z.)..30c Shoe Pegs, 3,000, six dint (12 oz.).. 15¢ 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in Rubber Type Printer for making charte, Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.). .60¢ 
_four colrs, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38c %-inch type (6 Ibs.) ecececcccocsceseos $1.20 Paper for folding and cutting, assorted 
Cordboard for sewing cards and construc- Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 oz ) 48c colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)..... Sc 
_tion, white, tough, 56 sh its 9x12 re) Ibs.) m c Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% | Ibs ). + -25¢ _ 20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25c ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.)....10c 
Drawing Paper, man ila, §x12 (5 Ibs.).....25¢ Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)..10c Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
Drawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)..... 60c Mn £0 TD, wectcnseasacesaans 18« ee, GRO GO GID. casncascensss ; 18¢ 
Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, Raffia, colored, name color (% Ib.).......25¢ Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 oz.).. .15¢ 
9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 0z.)/15c Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)........10 Beginners Tracing Pad (5 oz.)... o« & 
He ektogr aph, ata Sony ete. (5 Ibs.) . $2.00 Reed, per pound, No. 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35¢ 
lektograph Paper, 8%4x11 (6 Ibs.).......50c medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
Hektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18c No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser....... 40c (4 oz.) %-in. 10c; %-in. 12c; %-in.....15¢ 


Address J. S. Latta, Inc., Box 29, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Song and Story 
V 


Alice E. Allen 


The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will 
find something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story- 
telling, for “pieces to speak,” songs to sing, or plays to play. 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT JANUARY 


Brought in gaily by the ringing of bells, and the wishing 
of good wishes, comes January. He is named from Janus, 
a mythical king. Janus is pictured with two faces, as he 
was said to be able to see both past and future. 

With January and the New Year everything begins over, 
and we, too, try to do everything just a little better than 
we have before. 

Of course, New Year’s Day is the great holiday of 
January. January has no others, but many birthdays of 
celebrated men. The 29th is McKinley’s birthday — 
the day when we wear white carnations, because he loved 
them, and because they seem so well suited to his clean, 
beautiful life. Among the other birthdays are Paul 
Revere’s (on New Year’s Day); Benjamin Franklin’s (on 
the 17th); and Robert E. Lee’s (on the 19th) 

The stone of January is the garnet. The garnet is a 
deep, dark-red stone, very beautiful for pin or ring or locket. 
It is said to preserve health and joy. It was called, long 
ago, the carbuncle, and was said to give out light in dark- 
ness. Remember this, if you are January’s child. Let your 
cake sparkle with red candles, and give out all the light, 
yourself, that you possibly can. 

The flower of January is the snowdrop. This fragile 
little blossom must have been selected for this month in 
some warmer climate than ours. We have no outdoor 
flower in January. 

Let’s select a flower, ourselves, for this January. I shall 
vote for the red geranium. It blooms away cheerily in 
windows and helps the fire make things bright and homelike. 
What would you choose for the color of January? The 
red of its birthstone, its open fires and its window-blossoms? 
Or the cold blue and white of its out-of-doors? 

How its days glitter by, almost blinding us with their 
fierce sunlight on the snow. We scarcely notice it, but 
they are slowly lengthening. Look at its stars — they are 
so big and bright these cold, dark nights. And if January 
has no snowdrops, it has snowflakes, so beautifully and 
delicately made they seem to have been patterned after 
the lovely spring flowers. 


QUOTATIONS 
For THE NEW YEAR 
Each day lays its gift at your feet.— Myrtle Reed 


If one looks upon the bright side, 
It is sure to be the right side. — Brine 


Only the new days are our own, 
To-day is ours and to-day alone. 
Susan Coolidge 


God made the world for us. Selected 


“Happy New Year’’— speed the wish, 
Send it thrilling through the air, 
Till every heart beats perfect time 
To “Happy New Year,”’ everywhere! 
— Sarah Sprague 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses, long ago; 
And the time of year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and the snow. 
Alice Cary 


Let the old life be covered by the new, 
The old past so full of sad mistakes; 
Let it be wholly hidden from the view 
By deeds as white and silent as snowflakes. 


Selected 
For WINTER 
It carried a shiver everywhere. — Lowell 
On his hoary beard his breath did freeze. — Spencer 
I love thee all unlovely as thou seems’t. — Cowper 
Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa around. — Cowper 


PIECES TO SPEAK 
A PRAYER 
(Give as concert recitation, if desired) 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies!— Tennyson 


THE SNOWDROP 


The snowdrop! ‘Tis an English flower, 
And grows beneath our garden trees; 
For every heart it hath a dower 
And old and dear remembrances. 
— Mrs. Howitt 


(Continued on page 58) 
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KENTUCKY WARS ON ILLITERACY 

In a proclamation characterized by Dr. 
p. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, as “One of the most im- 
portant issued by the Governor of any 
State since the beginning of our national 
life,’ Governor McCreary, of Kentucky, 
announces the appointment of a State 
Illiteracy Commission and the beginning 
of a campaign to eliminate illiteracy from 
his State. A thousand volunteer teachers 
are already at work in the “moonlight 
schools,” teaching Kentucky’s 208,000 
adult illiterates how to read and write. 

The members of the Illiteracy Commis 
sion are: Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
through whose efforts as superintendent 
of schools illiteracy has been entirely 
wiped out in Rowan County during the 
last three years: Miss Ella Lewis, Super- 
intendent of Schools for Grayson County; 
Dr. J. G. Crabbe, President of the Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School, and H. H. 
Cherry, President of the Western Ken- 
tucky State Normal School. The Com- 
mission is receiving valuable aid from the 
Kentucky Educational Association, the 
Kentucky Press Association, the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Society 
of Colonial Dames, and other public- 
spirited organizations 

Of special importance, in the opinion of 
Commissioner Claxton, will be the effect 
of Kentucky’s example on other States. 
illiteracy is a national problem, and few 
States are free from it. Says Dr. Clax- 
ton: “This proclamation will have far- 
reaching results. It marks the beginning 
of a new era in Kentucky and for all the 
country, for the idea will be taken up by 
other States, and the work will go on till 
the curse and shame of illiteracy have been 
lifted from every State in the Union. 

“It will be a part of the lasting glory 
of the State of Kentucky that it has taken 
the lead in this movement. It the 
first State to undertake to offer to all the 
people, of whatever age, an opportunity 
to learn to read and write, and thus break 
away from the prison walls of sense and 
silence within which the illiterate man 
and woman must live. Whatever else 
Governor James B. McCreary may do 
for his State, this proclamation and his 
recommendation to the Legislature that 
it provide for the appointment of this 
illiteracy commission must always be 
accounted among his wisest and most im- 
portant acts.” 

Bureau of Education officials point out 
that work such as has been begun in 
Kentucky will make much more rapid 
progress when the illiteracy bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Abercrombie, of 
Alabama, becomes law. This bill (H. R. 
15470) requires the Bureau of Education 
and the Commissioner of Education to 
devise plans for teaching adult illiterates, 
and to co-operate with State and local 
authorities in the work when requested 
to do so. 


is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION CAL- 
ENDAR FOR 1915 

The publishers of The Youth's Com- 
panion will, as always at this season, 
present to every subscriber whose sub- 
scription is paid for 1915, a Calendar for 
the new year. It is a gem of calendar- 
making. The decorative mounting 
rich, but the main purpose has been to 
produce a calendar that is useful, and 
that purpose has been achieved. 


is 





LOOK! RILEY TREASURES FOR YOUR SCHOOL WITHOUT COST 


TEACHERS: Without any cost to yourself you can easily procure for your school our beaut'ful large oil painting 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s world famed ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” and a splendid life like bust of the beloved poet. 
This famous painting measures 30” x 40’ and is hand painted in genuine oit colors, and is supplied with the newest 
designed flemish oak frame. The Riley bust is one half life size and is the best likeness ever made 

These Famous Treasures will be sent your school free of all cost and prepaid. All you have to do is send for 12& 
of our Riley Pins (135 pins west Mississipp River! and let your pupils sell them to their friends at 10c each /hen 
all the pins are sold send the proceeds to the Capitol State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, and we will immediately send 
all the Treasures, Express Prepaid, together with a beautiful book of R.ley Poems to the pupil who has sold the most 
pins. Send post card today for the Riley Pins, do not send any money, we will send the pins postpaid with allin- 
structions. Now is the time to act while this splendid opportunity is before you 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 203 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 





YOU MUST MAKE A BEGINNING 
SOMETIME 


SUCCESSFULLY 
istence. Teachers receive what their equipment 


enables them to demand. If you would increase 


your salary,if you want a better school and more favorable working con- 









to advance your education, to put yourself on a 
plane of efficiency where your ability will be rec- 
ognized and where you can demand and get a salary 
which will enable you to live better and enbance 





DRAW LINES THROUGH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED 
ACORESS BELOW 


SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ANO MAN TO THE SC 

















Cy 2060 “~e 
ditions, let the Interstate organization direct your study this fall and Ons oo woeg ed 
winter. As much to be dreaded as the spirit which makes one to stand Alseors T tetery 
still is the mental attitude which keeps one from making a right start. Soamestns Sioncseery Bsspemien 
Get busy now, Normal courses and Methods courses furnishing instruc Ganeantiatets pep diteaties 
tion you need et Payeisleny and Htrgiane 
TUITION RATES LOW—TERMS EASY = = 

TERETE DEPT Enea 


Arihemete 
Our students may pay tuitionsin monthly installments, WITHOUT 9§ Em casee Taree Biocon, 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially prepared for our work, are ¥ “tii"" —— 
furnished with every enrollment. They are designed solely for the one who | — — ia, 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work +3 poy Lay dd 
to speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great macy COMMERCIAL OOF: 
schools—-a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY Ditagiere a3 Oram Patron 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


“gFOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US > Tell ae ed La | aw pe it tome. See if they don’t enter 
Washington eart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...._=mm= Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

&® Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


are not out one penny. 





2. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. #@# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., {107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 








By ELIZABETH HARRISON Postpaid 
A Study of Child Nature ; ; ; ; $1.07 
In Storyland (Stories for children) 1.08 
Misunderstood Children :, : : : . : 1.07 
Two Children of the Foothills (practical application of Mother Play Songs) 1.09 
Some Silent Teachers ; ; ' . 1.07 
The Vision of Dante (reduced) .80 
Offero, the Giant , ; : ’ ’ ? 55 
Notes on Froebel’s Mother Play Songs, by Jean Carpenter Arnold 1.14 
Genetic Construction, by Jessie Davis (organized handwork for lower grades) .27 

PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR A WORKING LIBRARY 
Published by 
NATIONAL KINDERCARTEN COLLECE 
BOX 31 2944 MICHICAN BOULEVARD CHICAGO 





“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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THE SNOWDROP 


Many a weary heart shall sing 
The snowdrop bringeth Hope and Spring! 
— Selected 
Tue LittLeE New YEAR 
(Use as Song — different settings are found in school singers) 


Who comes dancing over the snow, 
His little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door though the wild winds blow, 
Take the child in and make him cozy. 
Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful glad New Year. 


Open your heart, be it sad or gay, 
Welcome him there and treat him kindly, 
For you must carry him, yea or nay, 
Carry him with eyes closed blindly. 
Whether he bringeth joy or fear, 
Take him, God sends him, this good New Year! 
Dinah Maria Craik 


WINTER 


Cold winter is coming with snowflake and storm, 
Then let us dance gaily while the firelight glows warm. 


And with singing and romping and dancing and play, 
We may all be as happy as if it were May. 


And although he brings storm clouds and snowdrifts and 
rain, 
Old winter we'll welcome with gladness again. 
— Selecied 


(From “Songs of the Seasons,” American Book Company.) 


THE SNOW 


’Tis winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air 

Of winds upon their battleground, 
But gently there 

The snow is falling all around - 

How fair, how fair!— Ralph Hoyi 


Snow BLossoms 
Gently as lilies shed their leaves, 
When summer days are fair; 
The feathery snow comes floating down 
Like blossoms on the air.— Mrs. Hale 





WINTER TIMI 
Late lies the wintry sun abed, 
A frosty fiery .sleepy head, 
Blinks but an hour or two and then, 
A blood-red orange, sets again. 


Before the stars have left the skies, 
At morning in the dark I rise, 

And shivering in my nakedness 
By the cold candle bathe and dress. 


Close by the jolly fire I sit, 

To warm my frozen bones a bit, 

Or with a reindeer sled explore 

The colder countries round the door. 


When to go out, my nurse doth wrap 
Me in my comforter and cap, 
The cold wind burns my face and blows 
Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my steps on silver sod, 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad, 
And tree and house and hill and lake 
Are frosted like a wedding-cake. 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


SNOW 


Delicate snow-stars out of the cloud, 
Come floating down in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way. 
Bryant 
New YEAr’s Days 


The New Year’s days are white with snow, 
The winds are laughing as théy blow, 
Across the ponds and lakes W€ glide, 

And o’er the drifting snow we ride, 

And down the hills we gaily slide, 

For it is winter weather. 


Each rushing stream is warmly dress’d, 
An icy coat upon its breast, 
And on each branch of every tree, 
Packed in as close as close can be, 
The next year’s leaflets we can see, 
All nestled close together. Celia Standish 


From Educational Music Course, Ginn & Co. 
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PURE BLOOD MAKES 
HEALTHY PEOPLE 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes scrofula, 
sores, boils and other eruptions, because 
it drives out of the blood the humors that 
cause them. Eruptions cannot be success- 
fully treated with external applications, 
because these cannct purify the blood. 

Hood’s Sarsaparila makes rich, red 
blood, perfects the digestion, and builds 
up the whole system. Insist on having 
Hood’s. Get it now. 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


To test our, methods of teaching by correspondence, 
we will grant “Free Tuition Scholarships” to a limited 
number of new applicants for instruction in the following 


Free Tuition Courses Taught. By Mail 


NORMAL PENMANSHIP BOOK-KEEPING 
HIGH SCHOOL TYPEWRITING AGRICULTURE 
PROFESSIONAL SHORTHAND CIVIL SERVICE 
SALESMANSHIP DOMESTIC SCIENCE DRAWING 
ENGIN: ERING LAW REAL ESTATE 
ENGLISH STORY WRITING AUTOMOBILE 


Over 100 Branches Included 


Enrollment fee $5; euition free to first applicants. 
Send us your name “and address — now — t ay —to- 
morrow may be toolate. “Doit now.” For “Free Tui- 
tion Scholarship,” and full particulars, address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 





WHO HELPS SANTA CLAUS? 
A New Christmas Entertainment for Day or Sunday Schools 
By KATHERINE C. BAKER 
Price, 25 cents 

We recommend this as well worth giving. The text 
and music are good—real good—and its performing pos- 
sibilities are as grateful as could be asked. 

Send for our catalogue of school music, cantatas, oper- 
ettas, school songs, etc. Ms 

Any of our publications will be sent for examination. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
66 E. Van Buren St, Chicago, II, 








a soft, smooth lead that goes 
pupils to use in Muscular Move- 

DIXON’S “BEGINNERS’” PENCIL 
will send not only this, but others. 


A big, black lead that will outlast a 
half dozen ordinary ones — 
gliding easily over the paper— 

Tre only proper size for First Grade 
ment Writing — 

That is 

Worth While and Worth a Trial 
On receipt of 10c in stamps we 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














AMERICAN COLLECE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Includes Schools for Physical Directors and Playground 
Workers. Mid-Year class begins February 2. ttend 
a recognized school. e offer courses in Theor 
Practice, including A®sthetic Dancing, Athletic Plays, 
Games and General Athletics. Faculty of experts. Un- 
equalled record of successful graduates. e own our 
quarter-of-a-million dollar building, including swimming 
pool, tennis courts, large gymnasium, etc. 

For detailed information address Secretary, 


Box 20 42d & Grand Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three- 
year course preparatory instruction. Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout the 
course. Forinformation address 
Miss E. C. Burgess, Box 32, Training School, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


and 








NOTES 


— To the Editor’s desk there has ar- 
rived from the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, “Useful Spanish Words and 
Phrases.” It is a twenty-four page book- 
let compiled for the use of tourists and 
travelers in Latin-America. Its time- 
liness must impress those who realize 
the necessity of acquiring some knowledge 
of the language destined to have so great 
a commercial influence in the United 
States. Though not intended as a treatise 
on the Spanish language, this booklet 
enables one to acquire the pronunciation 
of words employed to make known our 
common wants concerning time, money, 
food and apparel. Hotel parlance and 
everyday expressions are also listed with 
their Spanish equivalents. Unlike many 
other books, ‘ Spanish Words and Phrases” 
costs no more than a request for it to the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


— Teachers everywhere, who are in- 
terested in the decoration of their school- 
rooms should not fail to take advantage 
of the offer made by the Greenfield Art 
Association, and advertised in Primary 
EpucaTion and Popular Educator from 
time to time. The Greenfield Art Asso- 
ciation offers a beautiful painting, in real 
oil colors, of the “Old Swimmin’ Hole” 
made famous by James Whitcomb Riley, 
the children’s poet. This painting is 
30 x 40” and is framed in Flemish oak. 
It may be obtained with so little effort 
that teachers should avail themselves of 
the offer. See the advertising of the 
Greenfield Art Association in the Feb- 
ruary, 1914, Primary EpDUCATION and 
Popular Educator, October, 1914, Prmmary 
EpucaTion and Popular Educator and 
November, 1914, Primary EDUCATION, as 
well as in this issue, page 57. 


NEW REMINGTON EDUCATIONAL 
FILM 


Bookkeeping, penmanship, English, 
shorthand and typewriting training for 
the young woman who seeks a business 
career all are most interestingly depicted 
in the new motion picture film, “The 
Evolution of the Stenographer,” which 
has just been released by the Remington 
Typewriter Company, and which will be 
shown throughout the country in the 
immediate future. 

The film traces the career of a typical 
Miss Remington from her home, through 
the business school, to and through the 
business office, all the time emphasizing 
the importance of those points in her 
training which are vital from the efficiency 
standpoint. Not only does the film por- 
tray the development of the typist herself, 
but it also shows the part which has been 
played by the Remington Typewriter 
in broadening the field of her endeavors and 
consequently increasing her opportuni- 
ties. 

A remarkable fact in connection with 
the film is that notwithstanding the 
smooth and convincing action of the pic- 
tures all the parts were played by com- 
mercial teachers, stenographers and regu- 
lar employees of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, no professional moving 
picture actors or actresses having been 
employed for the purpose. 

The first run of the picture was given 
under the auspices of the Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand Writers’ Association of New 
York, at the West Side Y. M. C. A., on 
November 14. 





You Can Weigh i 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—TI know you can, 
because I have reduced 82,000 
women and have 
built up that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! I build up your vital- 
ity—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments ag 
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Won't ay sit duwn and w 

now for my int resting booklet? 
You are welcome to it It is 
FREE, Don't wait, you may 
forget it. I have had wonder- 
tul experience and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


| Sumas Cocroft 
{ Dept. 45 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago } 
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Write Stories ss.*32 


velop your talent. We teach thoroughly by mail. Per- 

sonal attention to each student. Prospectus on request. 

Easy payments. EMecRSON SCHOOL 
46 E St., Battie Creek, Mich. 


CLASS PINS 


coultee ons TO You 











CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN STORY=-TELLING 


Study the art of story-telling with 
Miss Georgina Speare, who has pupils 
in almost every state in the Union. 


MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
17 COURT STREET - ~~ UTICA, N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


S it Operetas, Mosial Piccen Finger — 

PLA YS: Songs, Shadow 
a Tablesax, ~— i for 
Holidays. fae Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 

s, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. $. 0 DENI SON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 




















LET uid READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your han u getareally @OOD read 
ing that will “sy — in love, Dealth, —_ + —_ domes 
tic affairs. ix 10c. Sure to please you. beck ic 


GR. BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. New’ ork City 
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(Continued from page 58) 
THE STORM 
What matter how the night tehaved? 
What matter how the north wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
— Whittier 
A Snowy Day 
It snows, it snows! 
And cold the North Wind blows, 
See how the bare trees quiver! 
See how the people shiver! 
Ah! but the boys are glad, 
Though all the world is sad. 


It snows, it snows, 

And cold the North Wind blows; 
Weak folks their toes are toasting, 
Boys laugh and go a-coasting, 

Small need for fire have they, 

When comes a snowy day. 


It snows, it snows, 
And cold the north wind blows; 
Forts all of white are growing, 
Armies to battle going, 
Thick see the snowballs fly, 
Now, soldiers, fight or die! 
— From the German 


(From Third Book, by Eleanor Smith; Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


Tue Brook 
Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 


On open wold and hillside bleak, 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
"Neath which he could house him winter-proof.— Lowell 


Fast ASLEEP 
Winter winds are blowing, 
Trees are bare— ’tis snowing, 
Beneath the drifts the flowers are buried deep, 
But in their dwelling, 
The brooks are telling 
That winter is but springtime fast asleep. 
— Olive M. Long 


SLIDING SONG 


One, two, three, four, all in a row, 
Merrily down the slide we go, 
Toes and fingers all in a glow, 
With a laugh and a whoop and a loud halloo! 
Ha, ha, ha, 
Ho, ho, ho — 
Merrily down the slide we go! 
Five, six, seven, eight, on we glide, 
O that life were an endless slide, 
Trips and falls sometimes betide, 
Trifles these that our hearts deride. 
Ha, ha, ha, etc. 


Ten, eleven, a dozen or more, 

Little one, big one, ne’er give o’er 

Cling to the big fellow going before. 

He’ll bear you safe to the opposite shore. 
Ha, ha, ha, etc. 


(From Swinton’s Fourth Reader.) 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 

Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 

Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smartin 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book ot the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co 


WHEN THE WIND BLows 


Oh, the drifting of the snow 
When the wind blows! 

Showing in the cold moonlight, 

Fallen trees hid under white, 

Like great ghosts they lie at night, 
When the wind blows! 


Oh, the comfort of the fire 
When the wind b ows! 
While we hear the song and chat 
Of the kettle and the cat, 
And the cricket on the mat, 
When the wind blows!— Selected 


(From Whiting’s School Song Book.) 


THE FArries 


Pray, where are the bluebells gone 
That lately bloomed in the wood? 

Why, the fairies have taken them, every one, 
And put them on for a hood. 

And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone 
That waved in the summer breeze? 

Oh, the fairies have taken them, every one 
To plant in their gardens like trees. 


And where are the big blue bottles gone, 
That buzzed in their busy pride? 
Oh, the fairies have caught them, every one, 
And broken them in to ride. 
But when spring hath come with soft mild ray, 
And ripple of gentle rain, 
The fairies bring back what they’ve taken away 
And give it all back again. 
— Mary S. Conrad 


(From “Songs in Season,” A, Flanagan Company.) 


COLORS IN THE SNOW 


Out in the snow-fields, 
After a storm, 

Deep in the hollows, 
On the slopes warm, 


There are faint colors 
All in the snow — 
Palest of lilacs, 
Blues that just show, 


Tints as of roses 
Soon to uncurl, 
Hints as of yellow, 

Glints as of pearl. 


Dear fairy artists, 
Unseen, I think, 

Have painted snowflakes, 
Blue, gold, or pink. 


Just for the practice: 
Later they’ll choose 
For the first flowers 
Some of these hues— A. E. A. 
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HISTORY HELPS 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


By FLORENCE M. Miter. 


Vor. I. contains Lessons and Entertain- 
ments for September, October, November, 
December, January, General and Local His- 
tory. 


Vo. II. contains Lessons and Entertain- 
ments for February, March, April, May, June 
General and Local History. 

Fully Illustrated. Price, per vol., 60 cents. 

The idea and purpose of this book is first 
to gro p material and outlines for history 
work in Primary and Rural Schools in a con- 
venient form for the teacher’s use. For this 
reason, in cases where it would be difficult fer 
the teacher to find the stories or facts, they 
have been given in. such a form that the 
teacher can adapt them to her use. Also very 
full outlines have been given in most cases, so 
that the arrangement in story form may be 
easier for the teacher. 

The plan has been to give sufficient work 
for a Fourth Grade or for use in a Rural 
School, and then it is expected that the First 
Grade teacher will select the easier topics and 
points for her pupils. 


A NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
CALENDAR 


By NELLIE URNER WALLINGTON. 


176 pages. Cloth, Price, 40 cents. 

A collection of extracts from poems writ- 
ten on famous events in American history. 
The extracts are arranged by months, one 
for every day in the year. 


‘YOUNG AMERICA’S 
MANUAL 


Arranged by Joun W. Davis, District Superin- 
intendent, New York City. 

Author of “‘ 

Cloth. 

An arrangement of National Songs, pa- 

triotic excerpts and some State Papers that 

every American boy and girl should become 

acquainted with before leaving the elementary 

school. 


Four New York Boys” 


Price, 25 cents. 





STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
FLAG 


By SAMUEL FALLows. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Just the book you need to teach Patriotism. 
Use it for Special Days — Washington’s 
Birthday, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 








MANUAL OF Ptay. 
Forbush. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 

Most books on Play are really books 


By William Byron 


describing games and organized play. 
Although useful, they do not fill quite the 
place intended for this volume by the 
author. This book begins with some 
practical suggestions for fitting up the 
home playground and the home yard and 
gymnasium. It discusses the things 
with which children play, the ways in 
which children express themselves and 
the ways in which parents and teachers 
may play with children. The author’s 
ideas are eminently sensible and show an 
intimate knowledge of childhood. Both 
parents and teachers will find the book 
a valuable manual. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE ScHOOL. By 
Frances M. Morehouse. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Inexperienced teachers will welcome 
a book which frankly recognizes the some- 
times disputed fact, that discipline is a 
definite and distinct phase of school work 
and must be studied as such. The author 
believes that fairly concrete means of 
achieving good results may be passed from 
one teacher to another, as truly as a con- 
crete manner of teaching a geography les- 
son may be taught one teacher by an- 
other. After reviewing the general theory 
of discipline, the author takes up the 
various concrete problems of school life 
and offers suggestions for their successful 
solution. Her ideas are always practical 
and indicate wide experience and re- 
sourcefulness. 


WHEN Morner Lets Us Make Girts. 
By Mary E. Grubb. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Company. 

This is a welcome book to those of us 
who believe that the handwork done b 
little children should possess real ot | 
ness and beauty, however simple its 
character. It tells boys and girls how to 
make all sorts of delightful things, boxes, 
candle shades, bags, curtains, bindings for 
books, etc., with little outlay for materials 
or implements. At the same time the 
articles are truly artistic, and are not 
simply “busy work” for restless fingers. 
The book is charmingly illustrated by the 
author. 


ConteY’s PRINCIPLES OF COOKING. 


By Emma Conley, State Inspector of 
Domestic Science for Wisconsin. Cloth, 


12mo, 206 pages, illustrated. Price, 52 
cents. New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company 


This new book for secondary and vo- 
cational schools gives to domestic science 
more of educational value than it has 
had heretofore. It offers a _ practical 
course on the planning, cooking and serv- 
ing of meals by the pupils. Each school- 
room lesson is followed by kitchen work, 
many valuable recipes being given. The 
work covers all the important principles 
which are indispensable to intelligent 
cooking. The book is furnished with 
illustrations, and charts and tables of the 
composition of foods. A chapter on 
Cooking in Rural Schools and a complete 
index close the volume. 


1915 ALASKA — $310 


Canadian Rockies; Pacific Coast; Grand Canyon - 
Colorado Spings; Denver. Excursions at each stopping 
place. Two parties of ladies and gentlemen. 


June 39 to Aug. 10. 
Aug. {1 to Sept. 2i. 
Both parties conducted by 
MARY E, FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 


UST WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


. ‘*PRIMARY SONG BOOK,” with 
beautiful words; simple, easy, delight- 
ful melodies. Only 8 cents. Address 


BREWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 20 431 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WELL, Show Good Taste: 
voy LL, “How To ress Becom- 
mgly” Explains everything; 


secrets ofbecatifuls ~~ rf. how to be perfectly dres- 
sed ; Telis exactly w at willeait yonrhigh', bulld and 
complexion best, Send ty ed 25. aridition 
‘0 Oents and stamp OxEit ox 417 ERIE, lA. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES> guis'oey maites 
* free to Teachers 

Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Bducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, nts, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charte, yesoom a Dictionary Holders 
as to’A. J. FOUCH & CO,, WARREN, PA. 














The Lawton Duplicator 

Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. won & Co. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORE CITY 


DRAWING-PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 








trator; paint in Water Colors or 
Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you 
full particulars of this unusual 

er and our handsome illus- 
trated Art Annual, free. 


| FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 671, Omaha, Neb. 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 














Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades lV. and V. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my a study classes. 


NNA Botsrorp Comsrock 
Bureau of Netwe! Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 


236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 





50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


What the Country Teacher is Doing 


Country teachers to-day are outrivaling those of the 
city in finding connecting links between the school and 
daily life. In one Kansas school the teacher and children 
do all the janitor service, but the School Board pays them 
for the work. With this money, and that earned by enter- 
tainments, they have purchased an oil stove and the 
necessary utensils for practicable work in domestic science. 
Another teacher has a mothers’ club, which meets twice 
a month, and with the teacher reads some good book on 
child study. Needless to say, such an arrangement must 
be of inestimable assistance to the teacher as well as to the 

mothers. Still another teacher uses the noon lunch hour, 

often a period in country schools dreaded by parents, to 
get into close social relations with her children. She has 
a stove on which two girls each day prepare one warm 
luncheon dish, like soup or cocoa. When school is dis- 
missed each child spreads a paper nakpin on his desk on 
which he places the lunch he has brought from home, and 
a dish in which the two girls serve the hot soup they have 
prepared. Teachers and children eat their lunch pleasantly 
together; she learns to know them better and can give 
them many tacit lessons in good manners. 

In country schools often small things count far more 
than large ones, and no teacher should be deterred from 
doing something to make the community life richer, how- 
ever trifling it may seem to be. 


No Home Study 


The new course of study in use in the schools of Sacra- 
mento, California, has some points of interest for teachers 
everywhere. One of these is the abolition of home study 
and the substitution of ample study periods in school. “It 
is believed,” says the Superintendent, “that to know how 
to study is more important than to know how to recite, and 
that this important part of a child’s training should be 
accomplished under the direct supervision of the teacher 
and not left to the busy home where conditions are seldom 
right for the work, the parents prepared for it, or time to 
devote to it. It is the business of the school, not of the 
home, and the school has no right to shift the responsibility. 
Therefore, in preparing a lesson schedule, it is necessary 
to find time for study periods for each subject needing 
preparation. In doing so the traditional amount of time 
devoted to each subject per week has been reduced by the 
addition of study periods and subjects for general training, 
but the reduction is more than made up by intensive prepa- 
ration, or study, under the eye and direction of the teacher 
rather than in the careless, haphazard way it is usually 
done. The result is that the teachers have a time schedule 
and a lesson schedule on which their weekiy programs are 
based, and in accordance with which the course of study 
is being prepared. These schedules do not hamper the 
teacher in originality or in individuality. She may place 


her subjects wherever she pleases, they have nothing to do 
with method. Their object is to regulate the relative 
value of subjects and hold the study work to the school- 
room, under the supervision of the teacher, where it be- 


longs.” 


These schedules are interesting and, as they have evi- 
dently been worked out with great care and expert knowl- 
edge, they should prove very suggestive. Here are those 
for the primary grades: 


TIME SCHEDULE (DAILY) PRIMARY GRADES 


First and Second Third, Fourth and Fifth 


Time Periods Time Periods 
9:00- 9:05.... . Opening 9: 00— 9: 05. Opening 
9:05- 9:20.... ..Period 1 9: 05- 9: 25. Period 1 
9: 20- 9:25.........Phys. Tr. 9: 25— 9: 45.... Period 2 
9: 25- 9:40.........Period 2 9: 45- 9: 55... ..-Phys. Tr. 
9: 40- 9:55......... Period 3 9: 55-10: 15. ..-Period 3 
9: 55-10: 05......... Phys. Tr. 10: 15-10: 35. ..Period 4 

10: 05-10: 20......... Period 4 10:35-11:00. ... Recess 
10: 20-10: 35.........Period 5 11:00-11: 20. ..-Period 5 
10: 35-11:00......... Recess 11: 20-11: 40. ...-Period 6 
on 2 eee Period 6 11: 40-12:00..........Period 7 
ya) 2 ite Se Period 7 12:00 1:00..........Noon 
te ee, ree Noon 1:00- 1:05..........Opening 
wt re Opening 1:05— 1:25..........Period 8 
1:06—- 1:20......... Period 8 1:25— 1:45..........Period 9 
1:20- 1 26....... -Period 9 1: 45— 2:00.. ....-Period 10 
ce ee Phys. Tr. i lt ee 
1: 45— 3:00.........% Period 10 a > ae Period 11 
Sk he Period 11 + er Period 12 
2: 15- 2:30... .Period 12 2: 45— 3:05.......... Period 13 
First Second Third Fourh Fifth 
Periods available 60 60 65 65 65 
Recitations each Class... 46 47 46 47 . 45 
Study Periods available... 14 13 19 18 20 
Study Periods required (4) ¥- 18 18 20 
Notes 


1 No home study required. 

2 In First and Second Grades time to be given to number sense 
training. 

3 First and Second Grades Geography taught with Nature Study. 

4 Teachers of the First and Second Crades will begin to train pupils 
for study. 


STUDY PERIODS REQUIRED 
Third Fourth Fifth 





A-B A-B A-B 
I het ee aS 6-6 5-5 4-4 
Ela. Jf cake awe aica ene 2-2 4-4 3-3 
EE da Nikc ai néuekan eee 5-5 5-5 5-5 
I creiscacscc bie iis 6 wk hah 5-5 4-4 3-3 
Ec iceccwes daw amas cae aa rai 3-3 
eS SRF eR Ce Ee eh 2-2 

18-18 18-18 20-20 





A Dog of Flanders 


This month we are publishing, by request, “ The Dog of 
Flanders,” that lovely and pathetic story of the little 
Belgian boy and his devoted dog. As the scene is laid 
in the vicinity of Antwerp and the spirit of Flemish Art 
pervades the tale, it has peculiar interest to-day. Now, 
when the attention of the whole world is focused on this 
little country, is the psychological moment to read the 
story and talk about the great paintings and churches of 
Flanders. 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES a 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r dation 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” - 


Some of the very best and most ful 





tors in public schools, colleges and 














NOTES 


SCHEME TO TEACH SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN ART OF BUYING 


A new course in the New York public 
schools is planned — in fact, already has 
been adopted and is now in course of 
preparation —that should win the sup- 
port of every parent on Manhattan Island. 
This course will be the teaching of buying 
groceries and meat. 

Books will not be relied upon. This 
course will be a practical one — as prac- 
tical as the teaching of carpenter work 
in manual training school or the art of 
cookery in the domestic science institu- 
tions. Every day, after the regular 
school hours, the children will be sent 
to “stores” to purchase groceries and 
meats ostensibly for their homes. The 
stores will be real ones, supplied by the 
Board of Education. The teachers will 
be retired grocers and butchers who are 
heartily in accord with the plan. 

The children will be taught how to se- 
lect the best cuts of meats at the best 
prices, how to buy groceries economi- 
cally and, in fact, the course in general 
will be another wallop at the house- 
keeper’s ancient enemy — the high cost 
of living. 

CHILDREN Do BuyInc 





George W. Perkins, chairman of the 
mayor’s special committee on food prices, 
is the originator of the scheme. When 
this committee was appointed soon after 
the outbreak of the European war to in- 
vestigate conditions in order to prevent 
a sudden rise in the price of food stuffs, 
he began to study the question from all 
angles. He decided that inasmuch as the 
children do most of the buying for the 
homes, being sent to the stores by their 
mothers after school, they should be 
taught how to buy properly and economi- 
cally. The Board of Education lent a 
willing ear to his plan. Perkins told of 
his idea of having retired butchers and 
grocers — persons who understand the 
business — acting as teachers. At once 
several such persons came forward and 
volunteered their services. 

At first it is planned to have only two 
“stores” where the lessons may be given 
until the scheme is given a thorough try- 
out. Then, if it proves practicable, a 
“store’”’ will be maintained in connection 
with every school, if possible. 

According to the preliminary plans, 
the scholars will be graded in this the 
same as in the studies. The ex-grocers 
and ex-butchers, who will act as teachers, 
will deliver lectures on buying economically, 
and then the classes will be given specific 
instructions for buying certain things. 
They will then be sent to make their pur- 
chases and they will be graded according 
to how closely they follow their instruc- 
tion. 

— Sel. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





THE 


BREWER Aeeney 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING. CHICAGO 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 








Teachers placed every month in the year by the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Our |8th year manual tells how to improve applications. Sent free. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.—WELLES BLDG., WILKESBARRE, PA. 














Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY isis" rz ga 
ATtate SAS © eros 


oom that ‘i. yf ore. —— RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the < tant presentation of their candidates. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © 5282 secon oe 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 














An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Wash. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N | 





Spokane, 











Writ what y nt. 
rite us you wai MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 








The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N. 
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This is acknowledged to be the best list of 


STORY PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. : 
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Il. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 
\ classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 


The wonderment aroused and kept alive ° 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 
I. — — Reynard the 
‘ox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My 
Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


Thumb — Tom 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 





I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HELEN BeEcKwITu. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 

from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 

Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


na? Asop’s Fables Vols. I and 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ur: and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 


Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 








DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 











Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 
A Dialogue Primer — First Year 

Edited, with additions, by Jonn RUSKIN. 

Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 
Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demanc could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwIck. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 


By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 


Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then asa play. 

Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


50 Bromfield Street 
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LEONARD EDWARD REIBOLD 


Leonard Edward Reibold, for many 
years assistant general manager of the 
American Book Company, died recently 
at his home, 204 East Seventieth Street, 
in his fifty-eighth year. He was born in 
Nice, France, and his father was a high 
official in the British diplomatic service. 
Mr. Reibold, previous to the formation 
of the American Book Company, was 
with A. S. Barnes & Co. of Chicago. 
He was in charge of the foreign business 
of his company, and occupied the po- 
sition of advisor to the leading educators 
of the United States and the Philippine 
and Cuban Governments in the purchase 
of books for educational purposes. Mr. 
Reibold married Miss Fanny Fleetwood 
of Chicago, who survives him. He was 
a member of the Metropolitan Club of 
Washington. 


WHY THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY FAMILY 


“If I could take only one paper,” said 
the late Mr. Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court, “it would be The Youth’s Com- 
panion —a little of everything in a nut 
shell, and unbiased.” The Companion isa 
jamily paper in the completest sense. It 
provides reading that, without failing 
to interest the young, still interests the 
mature. It unites young and old through 
their common enjoyment of delightful 
fiction, agreeable miscellany, and the clear 
exposition of public questions. 

So carefully is it edited, so varied are its 
contents, that it would easily supply a 
family with entertaining fiction, up-to-date 
information and wholesome fun, if no 
other periodical entered the house. 

If you are not familiar with The Com- 
panion as it is to-day, let us send you 
sample copies and the Forecast for 1915. 

The Youth's Companion, 
144 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass 
New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED States. By 
Matthew Page Andrews. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This new history of the United States 
is concise and at the same time presents 
all the information that is of value to the 
critical student and to the general reader. 
The author’s experience as an instructor 
in secondary schools has shown him that 
the history of the United States may be 
made one of the most attractive of all 
subjects. In this volume he makes use 
of the latest results of thought and re- 
search, and notes with care all differences 
of opinions in regard to any of the com- 
plicated points in the nation’s history. 
Modern discoveries have forced us to 
abandon some of the old stories of colonial 
times; the narrative of Captain John 
Smith, for instance, has been superseded 
by the accounts of other early settlers; 
and doubt has been cast on many of the 
records of colonial times. In all the 
instances Mr. Andrews makes use of the 
best modern opinions so that the reader 
feels assured that the History is as cor- 
rect as scholarship can make it. The 
book is admirably illustrated with many 
pictures and maps. ‘The references, data 
and suggestions for special study, which 
are given at the end of each chapter, add 
very much to the interest of the book. 
The volume may be considered a most 
accurate and comprehensive work, giving 
in short space the result of the detailed 
study of our leading modern historians. 


(Continued from Page 63) 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publis hers of the annual ‘‘ Rocky Mountain Teac hers’ Agency 
School Directories,” we arein touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming Booklet, ‘‘ How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion. Witt 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the States,” freeto memoers or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in stamps, 
Money refunded ifnot satisied. WRITE US 
TO-DAY for free booklet showing how we 
place our teachers. wm, RUFFER, Mer. 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region 














—— 
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ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


VALI RE EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 











This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 35th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls ‘rom school officers. Direct recommendations. Teachers 
NO ADVANCE FEE 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





wanted for emergency calls 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


0s Tl NS 6 ARA T E Our Teacher’s Agency is really more efficient because it is a regu- 
P | 0 U N E D lar a tag of the College, therefore has the confidence of school 

authorities who call on us as they do no other agency. Our influence 
and methods are so successful that we can absolutely guarantee to locate well qualified teachers provided they 
register early. If we locate you then you pay us,if you are not located we forfeit our guarantee and pay you as 
high as $50.00 cash forfeiture. This is straight and backed by an endowed college. Write for blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU, S-M. COLLEGE, MORRISVILLE, MISSOURI 











It pays —to pay —to get —more pay. Register Now! 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sisi” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





Advises parents about schools 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
Hd Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, "Ore. 
YU Street, Washington, D.C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 'E. Jac kson Blod., Chicago, Ill. 343 Douglas Blig., Los Angeles, Cal 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 











The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
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Daily Lesson Plans in English 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
Cloth 224 pages 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months— 
from September to June—for the first four years of school. They assemble 
an unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for 
children 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find 
not only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatiz- 
ing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature 
Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no pro- 
gressive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Price, 50 cents 





Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 
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Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern [ilethods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 





LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 


By Myra Kine. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an 
admirable means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The 
words of a game which one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt 
to slip away from kim. Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of 
these games repeated and repeated in correct form so successfully in the 
heat and enthus asm of the game that the correct form will keep coming 
up as long as one lives. I know of no better way to impress these neces- 
sary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 


By Myra Kine. 
Author oj Language Games , etc. 
Tilustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

It should be the work of both the school and the home to encourage and 
protect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness and trustfulness in 
every possible way. 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a generous 
use of carefully selected stories which, while of absorbing interest to the 
child, shall present tc his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, 
ethical lessons of lasting benefit. ; 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpfu to children and to those 
entrusted with their education and progress that these stories are pub- 
lished. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macurre, B. Ped. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dramatic 
form to help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story 
chosen all ready for action. The plays in this little book furnish right 
action for the imagination by allowing the child to impersonate char- 
acters in the fables and fairy tales. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
First Term Second Term Third Term 


By Erra Merrick GRAVES. 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary Grades” 
Thre Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 
Vol. I — First Term — For September, October, November and 
ecember. 
Vol. Il —Second Term — For January, February and March. 
Vol. III — Third Term — For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten into the 
daily program, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intelli- 
gent co-operation. , sRovek 

Of utmost ‘rT is the systematic use of “gifts” materials in the 
primary, and the sequences must be carefully worked out to develop 
number, form, rhythm, balance, color, harmonies and illustrative work. 


SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING 


By CerisTIANA Mount. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The problems of the teachers of ungraded schoos are many, but the 
most difficult is to devise profitable and suitable employment for the pupils 
during their leisure hours. 

In “Seat Work and Sense Training,’”’ the author has given to teachers 
material for one hundred days, including games, paper cutting and es, 
drawing, and modeling. Many of the suggestive lessons areillustrated. 


A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
For First Grades 


By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. Georce NUNNEY. 
Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

The material in this v.lume has been compiled especially for teachers 
of little ones in the first grades. There are 264 pages of carefully selected 
recitations and songs for every occasion on which school celebrations are 
held, each day having its full quota of pieces particularly adapted for 
the little folks who are to take part in the entertainment. 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By Mavup Moore. 
Superintendent of Primary Instruction, Canton, Ohio 
160 pages. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Every first le teacher will find it of invaluable help in those trying 
First Weeks when new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about your 
feet and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading and find all the material for daily drill. Find 
the best Method of making an effective display of this material on the board, 
and of drilling the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a matter of 
pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 


CORRELATED LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
AND OCCUPATION WORK 


By Ruts O. Dyer. 


Illustrated with Paper Cuttings and Sand-table 
Photographs 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


This book is a product of the school-room, presenting in three ways the 
stories the children love: The Story, The Dramatization, and Sand-table 
Demonstration. 

A great deal of conversation is put into the stories so as to render them 
better suited to the child’s n Sand-table demonstration is given 
for the purpose of training in industrial work. The child becomes in- 
terested in the story and is more than glad to work out with his hands the 
sand-table picture of the story. The paper cuttings are simple and can 
be easily used as models for the children’s cuttings, or they may serve 
merely as suggestions. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 

By Dorotny Howe (Alice E. Allen) 

Cloth. Price, 40 cents. Working and illustrative cuts. 127 pp. 
Sapenier: Seed finds and studies; yen ~ and box-making for storage 
October: Tracing, coloring, and outing out leaves and acorns. November: 
Play work with scissors and paper. ayflower memories and Pilgrim life 
suggestions. And so on for each month to June, there is abundant play 
work with free hand drawing, cutting, and shaping, and with appropriate 

activities in speech, song, and motions. 


FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 


By Netire Latsrop HE. 


With Drawings for the Blackboard 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
Charming animal stories that will delight and instruct the children. 


oy with unique blackboard sketches that any teacher can place on 
the 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON 
FLANS 
By Anna E. McGovern, B. S. 
Professor of Primary Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
398 pages. Bound in red cloth. Price, $1.25. 


One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for primary teachers is 
“Stories and Poems with Lessons Plans,” by Anna E. McGovern, of the 
Iowa State Normal School This book is a wonderful boon to parents, 
also, and to grade teachers as well; for it contains four hundred pages of the 
choicest literature for children in the English language. Her ad plans 
and suggestions are the outgrowth of many years of successful experience 
as Professor of Primary Methods. They are brimful of interesting, practi- 
cal and effective helps for the teacher, and are so plain and specific that 
no teacher need fail in applying them. 

C. P. CoLcRAveE, 
Professor of Psychology and Didactics, Iowa State Normal School 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 
By Pror. D. R. AucsBurc. 


75 illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts 
in crayon drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of 
public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, 
grasses, and weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, ani- 
mals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight, moonlight, and shade effects. 
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SUITABLE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Without doubt there is a most favorable 
each book. 
yower. 


given them at this favorable time.—Dr. 


FOR CHILDREN OF 6 YEARS 
Eureka Primer $0.30 
The Little Red Hen 0 
The Three Bears 230 
Three Little Kittens 30 
Esop’s Fables. Vol. I. AO 
Some of Our Friends 1) 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles 1) 
Little Folk’s Primer 30 
Good Time Primer ol) 


FOR CHILDREN OF YEARS 
Red Riding Hood $0.30 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew . 30 
Puss in Boots 30 
jack and the Bean Stalk 30 
Hop O’ My Thumb 30 
Jack the Giant Killer 30 
Dame Wiggins of Lee 30 
The Cat School wo) 
The Nixie Well 230 
Hopi, the Cliff Dweller 30 
What the Pictures:Say AO 
Stories of Famous Pictures AO 
Children of the Wigwam AO 
Around the Year with the Little 

Bennetts O 
Boyhood of Famous Americans 
Stories of the United States for 

Youngest Readers . 


Stories of the 
Story of Hiawatha 
The Story of Ulysses 
Esop’s Fables. Vol. 
Out Doors 
Nature Stories for 
cers 
Introduction 
Buds, Stems, 


lower Friends 


each 


In Mythland. 
World Hist 
Grimm,s Fairy 
Stories of Great 

; * Our 


Tales 
Men 
\uthors 


* Great 


each 


10 Friends of the 


Field 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Can Any More be Done in Your District to Encourage and 
Maintain the School L ibrary? 


Have you taken care that the books in the library are 
within the comprehension of the pupils? Do they interest 
and instruct along proper educational lines? Do they 
supplement the regular school work? : 

In other words, is the library a practical, helpful part of 
the equipment of the school? 

IN MANY-STATES LAWS HAVI 
FOR AN ANNUAL STATI 


BEEN ENACTED PROVIDING 
\PPROPRIATION OF FROM SD TO S20 
tO BE GIVEN TO EACH DISTRICT, TOWARD ESTABLISHING 
OR INCREASING THE LIBRARY 

Is your state among the number? 

Have you talken steps to secure your share of this money 
for your s¢ -hool? 


SCHOOI 


How You Can Raise Your Share of the Library Money 
Provided No Money was Voted by the School Officials. 


Our Certificate Method 


The “HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES” which we 
send you (FREE) can be placed in the hands of your pupils, 
each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscrip- 
tions for his school library. Some pupils will dispose of 
only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or 
fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that the entire 
amount, $5.00 to $10.00, was raised in two hours by this 
method, but everyone, course, cannot expect such ex- 
cellent results as this; average time being from four 
to ten days. 

The subscriber 


of 


the 


is given a certificate of his subscription 


Red Children 


Legends of Springtime 


II 
Youngest 


to Leaves from Nature 
and Roots 


Stories from Birdland. 


Water Babies for Youngest Readers 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Read- 


FOR CHILDREN OF 
Vols. L., 


ory in Myth and Legend 


\merican Pioneers 
Inventors 

* Colonial Children 
*QOur ( ountry. 


period in every child’s life for the reading of 


If offered to him at just the right age, it appeals to his nature with peculiar 
There would be a wonderful economy of effort if the books selected for children were 
FRANK McMurry. 


$0.40 Stories of Garden and Field 

AO’ Adventures of a Brownie 

40 Black Beauty 

40 Leaves from Nature. 

40 A Dog of Fianders 

AQ Geography for Young Folks 

Aunt Martha’s Corner ‘Cupboard 

Through the Looking Glass 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 

The Child of Urbino; the 
Raphael 

Robinson Crusoe for Young I olks 

Swiss Family Robinson 


$0.40 
10 


Vol. I 


Read 

A0 
AO 
AO 
40 


Story ol 
Vols. I., IL., 
10) 
A0 
FOR CHILDREN OF 
American History Stories. 
Hiawatha, the Indian 
Stories of King Arthur 
Aunt May’s Bird Talk 
Leaves from Nature. 
Little Flower Folks. 
each 
Stories from Animal Land 
Kingsley’s Water Babies 
Children of the Palm Lands 
Home Geography 
Little L ucy ’s Wonderful Globe 
Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
Children) 


9 YEARS 
Vol. I 


A0 


$0.50 
1) 

1) 

1) 

60 


8 YEARS 

$0.40 
10 
50 
10) 
10 
1) 
10 
6 


Il., each 


Vol. 
Vols. 


Vols. I., II., 


for 


1() 
AO 


and his name is written in the blank space left for that 
purpose on the certificate and signed by the.pupil 

This also will have a good effect on the pupil, making him 
feel that is an important factor in securing a library 
for his and thereby stimulating interest in the 
matter. 


he 
school, 


What Hundreds Tell Us 
Meets the Demands of the Schools for Supplementary Read- 
ing as Well as Books for Home Reading. 

The Hawthorne School Library purchased by our school 
meets every demand for supplementary work in the school, 
containing books for each grade and on nearly every sub 
ject taught in the schools of to-day. It has cultivated a 
taste for a better class of reading in some of the homes, : 
well as among the pupils. I heartily recommend it t 
teachers and school officers. 

We purchased ours by the certificate plan, selling most 
of the certificates during vacation in March. The pupils 
ire already planning to buy more ef the books. The library 
case isa little beauty for the price. 

Mrs. VioLa Fartow, Spring Hill, I 


You can secure a school library just as easily if you will but 
make a start 


DO IT NOW! 

You are under no obligation or do not 
enter into any contract to order a library 
unless you succeed in disposing of these 
certificates. Less than 1% of those who 
try to secure a library by this method are 
unsuccessful and return the certificates 
to us. 


REMEMBER: 


Send for Certificates to-day 
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Twelfth Night—"‘Come Away, Death” 
he Clow sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 








The Victor is of vital 
importance in correlation 


Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illu- 
minate your studies in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your 
work in English? 

Our complete set of Shakespeare records from the old 
authentic versions will give new life to the study of the 
play, or lend realization to its production by the seniors. 

Do you read Scott's “Ivanhoe” and “Lady of the 
Lake’? Wouldn't the pupils like to hear the bag-pipes 

and the songs of Ellen with the harp of 
old Allan? 

Are you interested in the geography 
of Europe? The heart life of the differ- 
ent peoples of stricken Europe can be 
understood in no other way so clearly as 
through their songs. 

The Victor records 
will bring them all right 

iit into your school room. 


$67.50 special quotation For full information, ad- 
to schools only ’ 


When the Victor is not in dress the 
use, the horn can be placed 


under the instrument sate and Educational Department 
secure from danger, and the 


cab a be locked to pro- 4 4 e 

tect it from dust and promis Victor Talking Machine Co. 
ous se by espons ~ 

—— Camden, N. J. 
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